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A Culiure Assimilator: Arab d^lture t 

. • ■ -/"•• 

You are about to b^gln a short but c^MBBipact course in Arab 
culture by means of a*>peclal kl^d hi pto^nm^^Ua^nstTV^tt^tt called ' 
^*a. culture a*siinilator/' "i^ether or ijot yo\i have previously stud:^e<i 
Bome^ subject by the method of progr-amed Instruction will probably^ 
not ffiRk« much <i«f erence^d^a regard to how much ya&. l«ftm in the area 
of Arab culture. Because V^bil® basic principles ol.piogramed* 
instruction apply, |he culture asaJ^llator is also a uni<2ue program 
In both co*n^ent and method « ! ' 

_ V • , * - * . 

When a person faces the ne^ to learn another culture^ there 
are several approaches possible. Pot exasiple» he ian read books , 
hear lectures » looX at pictures/^^^ movies, talk *to people' fw» the* 
culture, or actually visit the^ culture area» observli^ anil ta|tlns • 
part In it as he learns. Bach method has it^ partlculat advanta^s; ' 
and^ch has its limitations. If he **faces the need to learn another 
culture/* he is imply ing^^iat he has a particular, goal in mind that 
he wishes' to accomplish; and in order to accomplish the goal, he 
needs to learn' a culture different f r<Mi his oim* Consequently^ his ^ 
primary interest is iti accomplishing the goal and^not *• unless he 
is. an anthropoiogii^t'^ - in studying the culture per se . 

The culture assimilator is designed to. increase the ef fectlvdne5k|t*^ 
social Interaction when people from different cultures are involvedfl 



In other words, it *is planned to help p«opl© accomplish. th«ir goals 
as «ff^tiv4ly as possible whon they must Interact with peopls^f 
different cultural backgrounds. It do^s .not matter whether the 
learner's goal is academic * commercial > military, . diplomatic ».or 
social (to name a few of the c<:Hm&on kinds of cross-cultural . inter- 
Actions), there are certain.. parts of the foreign culture that he 
would benefit /rom knowing. Otherwise, he may not only waste time 
throv4h trial-and-error leaCaing in the actual cross-cultuwil 
. interaction, .out some of those er3X>rs may even Jeopardize the ' 

^ • ■ 

pospilsility of his ever satisfactorily accomplishing his goal - 
especially if his time for rectifying mistakes is limited. > - " 

" r . * ' ^ ♦ 

l^ereto't^f the culture assimi3,ator attempts togJX)Yide the 
learner with the essential skills* and icnowledge that 'he needs in 
ten^s of( his particular goal. In your ca#€, the goal is effective 
interaction between Anferican Arftb stujlents on an experimental 

; ^ ) ; . ^; * 

The^cxiltume assiini|^or is, unllke'^most books, Xecturea^ * 
and moviee on- Arab culttire, geared to y<?ur\)artlcular goal,- ntber 
than t€^ any acqya^rt^gjce with Arab (Culture ^In general, Farthena 
unXrke tbe other methods > it permits ^ou to progress at your^ongi 
\ra^ of leaxning. If you indicate by a correct response that you 

know something, you w^H be^nstrycted in the feedback to go on 

- • • \ ' J 

immedlate^ly to learn something else. Th^t^fofp^ it you '*get the 
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point" from one example in the culture assWilator, you 4on*t hav© 

to walW- you must In a l%tur« ot fl^i - until /several oth«r 

the sane concept are presented before you meet ^ new 

one* Thus, the -culture asslmilator takes into wtebUnt the fact 

, that culture - like any othej, subjeet - Is asslailated more easily 
* , , ^ • -J. ^ ^ ^ 

and quickly by some people than by others.. It recognizes the fact 

-.that individuals differ in their interest, in discriminatioSrof , 

and experiences wxth cultures diffe^t from'their own. 

The culture a^similator is also^unique in that it does not 

merely prd^ide the leame'^^with facts about the cult\ire)he is 

i^tudylng. Instead^aji^^^vith ?ome pertinent f-acts, the |earaer 

is given the opportunity to learn the culture by participating 

^ in it in a special 'v/ay. Jfkat is, V i? presented with significant 

situations which he is asked to consider, analyze, interpret^ and 

^respond to in various ways. 1hen> the learner is given evaluative 

feedback about his responses, which help hia tP see the effect 

* ■ ■ 

that his ^interpretation of and response to tl>e situation might ' • 
have had in actual cTOSs-cultural Intertction. . ^ 

- The burden of the leamii^g is, of coursey^on the student. 
And "the degreej to ^ich he distinguishes significant cultural 
differences^^hether^otyious or subtle, is an ^^^^cation of howi 
-well^e. has Pssimilatf^cV tho foreign culture. In many cases it/ 
will be ^tirely up to you to arrive at your choices without having v 
prese^nted 'and of fhe **f actual'' information that you may be 

•) * * ' ■ • 
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seeking. .You will, i& such dase, be given tenough "facts" to nftke 
a plausible inference on which to base your <^oic«. In real-life 
Situations, peWj^ tlo not always wear obvious labels (e.g., uijlfowfts, 
insignia, etc.) identifying themselves nor do* they always - even i^en 
asked ^- identify what they are doing, or why they are dplng it. 

The p^retest has already introduced you to the kind'.^ 
situations you will be learning from. But in the program, you will 
be give.n^evaluative feedback for^each alternative you^elect. (in ' 
the pretest you had no feiedback.) Now go to page 'S' • and read 
the in^st ructions for the program, * 
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Inst aruct long 



^ Write yo\ir» aaioe on your answr »he#t now* 

. . ~* * * . * ^ * * 

^pl^Tbe culture assi»ilktor presefttTs «uti incident or a situation 

to you on one pfiige iind in paragrej^ form* lixen you are asked tg^ — 

»«leot Ofjie alternative f rom the opposite paj;e« that Is ai>propr±a 

to what is asked for as veil as to the sltuatioo as presented. After 

each alternative you will be directed to go to a nartricular pajre 




where you will be given evaluative feedback on your:::^spon39e. If 
your selection Is not appropriate,* you will be asked to make other' 
selections. ^ ^ • 

; 

LooJc at the answer sheet yo\i have been given. J After each of 
the letters representing the alternatives there is *a bl^nk space: 
As you select the alternatives, -please wrl teethe <^rder -in which ^y<Hi 
Chose them. .That Is, if on item I9a, your ttrst choice ^is B, and B 
happens to be yhe best choice* your answer sheet Vlll look like this: 

108, A 



/ — • . 

B 1 * 

c ■ ^ 

HI 1 1 11 ! 1 



• 



E 



nl. 



•If, on.'^lSe othejf hand, your fj^rst two choices *on item 158 are not 
50 good, your answer sheet might lie marled a«?^followa if -you chose 
D firsts then A, then B:. > . , i . . 
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D.. "^l ' 3 
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This recj)r<iii:i& of choice sequi&nce is. of particular importance to us, 
^ since m ar^ interested in studying how p^ropla learn from the culture 
assimilator. By^e^fu&ining the kinds and sequences 6S the mistalfe^ that 
people make, we can revise and improve the* culture assimilator fo^ 
future students. .This infoxtiation,. therefore X is strictly one kind of 
learning resea^^ch data; it will not be used for any other purpose, 
v/e want to know the sequences by wblch^ learners ^arrive at the moat 
appro||priate alternatives* ^ ' 

Asi- f or the alternatives, you may sometimes feel .that yqji do 
hot ha/e^S^ough infomation t\> make a sound selection^ In such a 
*case; consider carefully the informaltion that i3 available^ and %hen 
respond as best you can in the f^ramework required by the question* 
After all,^ii»st tourists do not study intensively the -culture of 
every country they visit yet ^they return home with many definite ^ 
reaction? to people and cultures that* they haW beei\ exposed to. 
The difference betweeiKthe casual tourlst'and you is that the culture* 
assimilator presents you with the culture ^or^janized in-AJ?3ittejn that 
is rel'ated to your goal ; wftexeas, the tourist usually meets culture 
randomly. ' 



Although Biore than one alternative may seeix^ appropriate to , 
you soroiBtiiaes/ you are to select oi^-y OBte at ^ tStae* From ^^J^g^ the^ 
alternatWes listed, -th^re is al^ys ^ne tllat^s ■ i^ .»t$propriata ^ * 
\thaa t:^e others * • ^ Tk ^ 

Passages and their alternatives always appear on colored ^ 
papery feedback appears/on white paper* Tum ^nly to the page * 
indicated; ygtu can use your eraser to help you flip pages easil^^^ 
Read the passage attentively* Aaaalyze^ thoroughly* Build, on past 



learnings* Wojrk quickly but carefully* 



If you have a ^u^stion, i^lse your handf* 



J 



) 



Xh» yoimg1frl.;^« of a Blddlo. East student used to bai>y«it for wi 

* * • ■ . 

^ Aoorlcatt fasiily. Bvory Afternoon, wheix tho fojc^ign Iia«b«]id eaiM^to 
"S^t ^% %lf#» tha foreign couple chatted vlth the pareate of the baby 
for a little while before they left* . \ 

. During: the two years that the wife babyaat for the ADerteaii 
I parents, ' the forelgii couple waa offered tea only once; tnd never 
coffee. Although both touples amoked and the foreign couple ahared 
their clgarettea^ with the baby ^ a parents ^fr<Mii tiifte to tline^ tliey were 
neVer offered any in return at other tiia^a% 



♦ * • 



|f th0 t4>tmlz^ couple imr# descrtblng thla roiationahlp to ^ 
tl||«lr famlllvs. in th«lr l>oin«l*n(l^<«hicb of th« following. 9t at ements 

vo^ld th*y probably consider to be moat explanatory? - 

*. * 

<R«BMa^er to rocoird your alt«ni»tlv« choic* end seqiionca on your 

• A» Tbl» Anerican coi^l* was not g«n«rout* Go to » 
B« tlif fox^igii couplo had to off or tha Americans clgarettas. 

. , l)«cpaia* tli« for*lfn wlf« wqrh^ tor then, <So to pzgm 11 , • 

C. Tbtt AMrlctn coupl« dl<l not keep t«« or coffee In tbelr housi^ 
■ . - * * ■ * . 

becnxee of theljr religion. ' . Oo to pag e 12 > 

• tbe Aaerican couple did not want to delay the foreign 
coupla too long^ / Gc^ to paga ^ 13 ^ 

X« tl^a Xoralipti *coiJ|i^la rapraaaixtad a lowar^ social stetua alnca 
tha wifa w>rlead for. tha Amaricaa- coiq;)la« Tharafora tha 
foreigners were not Invited to sbare refresbsente. l|t» to pace 



. Yon cfao8<^ At ttiid AiMrlc^ coupl«> not gi^MTOtts. * Goodl tills 
is by tar th« aost likelV explanation Co be offered by « foreign 
^uple wbo bad b^en aaaoclat^d witli tlm JtearLcitn couple for mora 
tban two y^ara.. ' ^ . . 

. Althoxigh they do a6t state It directly, bow do you thlidt they 
regard Amer4^can hoapitalit^ la general? pan you find one iiord lu 
tbe passage or alternative \ijt tbat* you could point to as the bi^is 
for your inference'? ' 

It you can*t, you*d better look lor tbe wrd because apparent^ O 
you*ve Jtt»t' been lucky in getrtlc^ tbe most i4>proprimte asui««r, 2^|ct 
tiise your hunch algbt not be $o right. 

Your choice <ls correct, but please <lcm*t. turn to the next pwissss- 
until you are tfnre tbat you could show us wliy ypu cbose if we 
asked you« 

^ If ;^ou .have chosen generous as the key word and .wderstand why, 

go on to the next passage* . 

.14 



You clw>s« Bt The tprelKii coupi« bad to of tlwt AA»rie«Q0^ . ' , 
cXgftr«t1^«s becawe tli« foreign wife workttd tor ^hftn, , 



... ■ . _ ^ ... . . 

.¥our choice Is most imXlkeXy for an «xperl«nce l^hat took place 



In the United States^ and 1 au8|>9Ct tl^t you know lots ot reasons' why^ 

It 1» true that in soiie cu^ltures low-sjtatw people ^<#«g^^ ^^ployeev) 



otter gifts to blgfa-nstatua people <e«g«. enployera), but It la by no n4 

meana a comon coatom in^ tbe tinlted States, let alone a rigtl^ re;qulreiii€jnt« ^ 
4 . ..» 
This cbolce was way oft tbe traic^^ R^^ad tb^ paaaage care|ully 



ai|d try again « 



You chose C:, The Amerloan cotiple did aot keep tern or coffee In 
, their house hecauae of their religio]ii« 



This choice is not reaeonahie on tm> points, and hotjb of tbeae 
pojlats hiage *oa^ what i» *entio»ed abo«t one eirent^ 

Look^ f or the clues in the paragrt^^ that prevent ^thia statement 

* *^ * * . , ♦ ^ 

** * * ». 
froift^^t^ing a goed escpliynation for the Ai^rican ciHiple^e behavior « 

SH> you know of any rel^giotf practl^Hl in l^e VnltM States th«t 

prohibltsHhe drinking of tea i^d coffee? la r^lgion menti^ed in 

this pi^^i^et 



Reread the |>aragrai^ aore carefully ttid theiv miJce another aelectlc 



You clw*a D: Tbe Aa*rickn cqupl» did iiot wmnt to d«ligr. tii# foral^b 
eoapl# too lone* 

• : , ■■ 

'mis choice Is not too hvA, hM% it*« not qult« rlf ht . olthvr • Yoti 
^cftn do better « Let^« wbat qiay have made you eboose D aa tli# #jcpXanatloii« 
You^ra qulta right to suai^act that paoplf dott*t g^aerally Waat to stay 
aix>^ixd tbalr of ^spXoymeat whan thay'va iflnlai^d thalr work^ hwi 

tiK^atlmas ainploy^s in this aort t>f situation are afraid that thay laiay 
ba char^ad for what! is not really work tlma. Therefore^ bc>th tha anploy^ 

J ' ' f 

and amployera have reasons for wantiniff to aaparata vhan the 'ifporlc period 

haa paaaad, \_ * # 

. ( 

Furtbemora; it is qulta nat\iral for many AAaricana to be uneafiy If 
thay casually delay someone for a social saasion whan that other" j^arty mmy 
have the time planned for other actlvltias of greater li^por^ance or of a 
%ualneaa*^ nature # - k 

On the other hand ^ who la taliclng i^ut this eicperlenoe? And e«at ^ia 
It*^ that they are trying to do with it? And why do yon suppoae they want 
to do that? ^ ^ • ^ . " 

If you're not ready with cl«ar answ«r« to tfaea» questions, you* 11 

> 

be stuck fo» quite a while, / . 

f- . 

* At^ any rate, reread the^assage and make a new cbolije« 



* Y&u <:h0Bm B: Th« foreign coupl© r«pr«ii«nt*d « Xd/wt aoclal dtatus 
since ., tto ,wit« worked for th# Aaekp^ co\^jL«. '^tfc«if«for« th© forncottn 

irar« not invited to yhaore i^f^ehnmgitf^ 

Mow, really: You muat either thinking ot mom» special kind of 
American <of Mrtkich there are a few in the so^^alled "crem ot society**) 
or elee you're thinking of a different group'froa that whicl^predovinantly 
inhabits the United States*. Look around. ,tlie neact time lt*8^1unch how 
or coffee break at work. Maybe you'll see something tha^ would hav^ nade 
you change your choice here. . " , ^ jff 

And besides, apparently you aissed the kind of wort that *is di»- 



cxissed— or else you don't know at>out the ''standard aupplies** provided 

- • 

a ^ » 

for the people in that line' of work. Furthermore, you axe Ignoring tb* 

* * * ~ 

fact that thia Jirtlcul^r. kiad of work 1« i>ot don« by th^ ]M»b«rs ol 

otxly oo© BocXpl clmsae ^ , 



) 



Reread the passi^^e more lomtmlf this |;lBe, and atop to analyse 
your own society's behavior patteztis before- you make another choice* 




V 




lifine In Foxr«»t Heights /<^e Sunday »it«riiooa. A« ti»« - 
tli« 'dinner bour appryAcli^d.^llr*. Roblnaon ^a«k«<l Mr visitor* If tl»«y 
would IIM to^^»t^ for dinner. c<»p«ny politely thanked lier 

^but refueedf saying that they really aiuat be going. They alsoet 
Innedlately got up and left. 

After they had gone Mr». R-crfMnaon said to her husband » "l as 
cfirtainly glad they dldn*t stay for dinner. We don't have anythlnc 
iepeclal and 1 Ju^ don't feel like having company, l^only a^ed 
Uhem to atay hoping they would get the hint' and, leave." * 



iVhlch <^t tb« folloviag statements do you think l>#»t d#icrib#s 
Mrs, Rbbin»on in light of "the forei^olng pa^^age? 

A. She itfas 4exy and antl^social^ Go to page 17^ 

B. She was selfish and Inconsiderate* Go to page IB, 

C. She waa nor a good 'cook. Go to page 19* 

D. She was a typl^^al middle-cj^ass housewife. C!o tc> page 20, 

E. She Is two-faced and can't be trusted a« a friend. Go to page 21. 



You chose A, Mrs.' Robinson vaa laay aod antl-soclal. 



•m«re is no real evidence for this conclusiap-ln^ the passag«p 
While she did not want the visitors to stay for dinner thla is no 

reason for making this as»^tion. ^Af ter all she did invite then 

V ' ' > ^te^ ' " ■ ■ 

■t^k^tay even if she did not -mean im ■'^\ 



Reread the passage carefully and make another choice. 



You ciloke B; She, was selfish and Inconsiderate, v 

, How could you arri-e at tids decision? An inconsiderate 

* 

person certainly would not have invited hei' guests to st<iy for ' 
dinner in the fUrst place, \yhile it ia true she was hofttng they 
would ieave this is not necessarily a sign of inconslderateness. 

Reread the passage ca^^^ully and nake another Ghoic#. 

♦ 

« 



You chose *C; She was not a good cook, . 

This answer is way off the track. To hav« chosen it you must 
have^hatf some assumptions for which *ther« v/as no evi^^nee. Do not 
read into thtf passages, information that Is not there* ^Scamine the 
passages carefully for pertinent clu^s and try to make a *more 
educated decision. Iliere was rio inference made to her abilities 
as a cookl * ^ * * ' 

Reread the passage and make a "better choice^ 



^Vay •,c|>ose^.D: She was a/typical mid<ll^-class housewife. * 

G0odv Froffi the ml^e^atlvee given this Is the best choice^ llfltille 
there l^^sope poa4tbiilty that she I3 two*-faced in that ulie offered an Invl- ' 
tat ion 5he.dl<inH want accepted, this Is a coimnon ruse j&pplled by most of 
us at one/4lme ,ok- anjother. Most people when they dirop in unexpectedly do not 
expe^ to be fed« The nentlon of dinner by Mrs* Robinscm was a friendly 
hint that the visitors were outstaying their welcome and tthalk the Robinsons 

• . • r ■ . 

wisl\e.d t6 have their dinner. 

Americans show their generosity and hospi'tality in a number of ways 
some of which Are connected with^^od,' We often invite friends "to dinner or ' 
a party where fobd i^s servetl and' we consider i$ the j^raclous thing to do tp 
serve and accept food on occasions of this na^ture. However ^ we do not require 
that every individual who comes to visit .us at any time for any. purp^ose be I 
fed. Ihere are cert^ain rites and rituals attached tp almost everything we do 
that are to a large part determined by the^ulture in which we live» Cultures 
differ. This is one of the most important lessons you will leam as you 
proceed through thCs program. Try to be, on .the lookout for these unmentioned 
norms of behavior that we take so much for granted yet may be lookeB upon in 
wonder and often amazement by people froin a different culture* As you shall 
see^ in the next episode^ Arabs have *a different attitude to food than do 
Americans^ 

While you are proceeding through this program be on the lookout for 

* . • *■ ■ 

clues that suggest the correct alternative, the use of the tenJ^ Forrest ^ 
Heights in the last episode was a clue that related to **t3^ical middle-clajis'* 
in the alternatives* Now go on to th^ jiext passage* ^ 



^ * 




You cho«# E: Sli% JLs twWitc^ and can't trusted a trifiwi^ 

/ - . ■ " , „.•-■»■; ■ 

) ua* mlt«rnatlve is oaly partly right. lUere tm indeed «vid©tee« for 
herfbeinf two-faced, she offered an invitation then sh© did not ^»ant to be 
accented, then talked about the visitors after they had left* Bu.t Just 
how strange is thia? 'Ttlfs sort of activity is a common part of our day-to- 
day exisiteiic©.. Itiere is no reason to infer from this little hint that it 
was time to leave that Mrs. Robinson could not be trusted fiis a friend. Even 
gpod fri«nds ^erf oiir acts like this quite often. lAttl'e white lies are an 
accepted p^rt of our way of life, there is a much better alternative.- Try 
to apply air the Informatloti and* lo<* at the eplaode mora raalistioally* 



Reread -the episode wd^make another choice^ 



J > 



I 



r 



2Z 



An Arab st^de^t asked his co-workers on his lab assist ant shlp^ 



If they waited, to go^b lunch with him at ^iie Student Union, they agreed^ 
\ adding that tit was time jto eat, and they all chatted as they went to the 
V * :\sl union where they lune at the cafeteria* Wien they reached the 



cashier's sti^tidnj the AraS studirn';t vi-ho was first in line, paid for all 

of t><ca*. liien the group got to their^ table, his twoj^p -workers insisted 

/ • ' ' ' / \ , * 

on giving the Arab student the money for their lunches* The Arab refused 

i\. but Ajnericans insisted; and'^thenOn^ sitting freside him swept the money 

off the table and dumped rt into the foreign student *s Jacket pocket. 

later, the Americans conmiented that the* Arab student had been, unusually 

quiet and reserved while he stte his lunoh^ . 
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If th« Aaeric^Rs tvad analyzed this incident correct iy they probably. 

->\ - N 

would settle on which one of ihC^f ollowing explanations: for the Arab s 
behavior during lunch^ ^ 

A* irh« Arab graduate 5>iucient must have *i ad an upset stomach. Go to page 34, 

it 

8. It thv Arab ;uston'not to^talk during meals. <jj^ to page 25. 

C» Th*? Amb- student had ^anted to pay for their lunches and he was hurt 

/ • . . I ■ . : " . * 

th^t thmy wouldn't let him. Go to page 2€. 

0. The Arab Mudent felt the Americans thought he was too poor to pay* 

* ^ Co page 27, » . " 

When he was ^way fr<»B the lab. the Arab had nothing to make conversation 



about. Go lo page 28 



» ■ 

In. 
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You chose The Arab graduate student mu«1h.liave biul an upaetT 

A stomach i:^a#t can come on suddenly—but If It does^ ct» rarely 
contjlnues to ^at and watch others do the aame« Therefore ^ if t|ila 
is the result of the Americans* analysis^ they need more pi»otice»* 
And so, do you^ ^ ^ * . 

When you read, the passage agadn, pay closvir attention to ther- 
sequence of events. Then try a different alteniative. 



You cbose B: It Is tho Arab custom not to talk during • 

SojMt lines peopl* m«y want to «at tn allwc©, but 11 audi la 
th«lr mood wh!^ would they suggest that other people eat with then? 

I V . • 

4a for silent meals being aa Arab custom, haven't you ever . ' 
eaten a meal in the «nlon-^near a group of Ar^s? : Apparently you 
have 'not— or else you had your transistor radio turned up loud I ; ^ 
The members of some cultures do din^ Ija allenc^f^t not neabers oj 
the Arab culture^ ^ 

• • • • , » • 

Reread the paragraph— and vrtien you make another choice' base it 
on cues. You^onH 3[^ee«l*to guess In thi? one, - 



2e 



«yQU chose Ct The Arab student had wanted pay for their lunches 



and was hurt that they woulda*t lei^t htm'. 



Good analyzing I Most Americans would not, under the i^lrcumstuices^' 
interpret t^e A^'-s invitation (an ambiguous Word, Isn't itt) as "implying 
that he intendi?TT*to pay foFTSetV luttches. However, in Arab culture, a 
suggestion t^t others join you in eating Is an ,lridlcatlon that you are 

■--•^ : . ■ ^ • , 

^ inviting them to be your guest; It 4s a gectare of hospitality and generosity^ 
.So wonder the Arab student was upset As the situation evolved, it 

* ** 

really was, for the Arab basically a case of the guests* supplying their 
Vown food after theyr had accepted his* invitation. 

Aside from the confusion, the student must have felt over the 
apparent inconsistencies in the behavior of the Americans, he probably 
also felt that their behavior was deliberate rejection of his hospitality— 
and, therefore, of his friendship as well, * 

Ail oVer the world acceptance of generosity and hospitality involves a 
mor^ or less rigid obligation to repay In an approximately similar fono 
sometime « V • . 

A generous Arab, when thanked, may say, "Don't thank me; you, will 
'repay nw» someday," 

An American refusing an invitation to be a guest Is iriuch more likely 

1 ift 
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*o say, "Let's go 'Dutch'/' 
Go on tr^^^m'Xt passage. 



i 




* ^ 



^ You chose 0: The Arab student felt that ttie Americans thought 



be was too poor to pay'' for all the lunches , ^ ^ 

• 

This thought may have passed through the Arab student '^^'^AiJad, 
but it would probably not bo the first one, nor would it- be mainly 
dwelt upon. Ono of the other alternatives would provide a much better 

n 

explanation Of the young man^s behavior* * 

Reread the passage, noting carefully what happens and how each • 

A 

of the people involved behaves toward the others at each point in 

the tfpisode. \Then maHe another chdi/;e which will be a more powerful 

' ".»'. 
explanation — if the Americans see it. 
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. You chose E: When he was'awajr from the lab, the A>ab had nothing 
to make converjeation about. 



' .1. 



J Surely we've all met aomo people as narrow in their Interests 
as this, so the-re is nothing particularly culturally relevant ab^ut 
thlti choice* Therefore, tt is not a good choice in terms of what yOu 
road about earlier in the" Introduction to this program. 

Besides, this choice contradicts^ at least part of the situation 
as dl'scrlbttd in the passage, and thds the choice (as an •xplanation)^ 
is almost entirely dependent on your own "hunch** about th* foreign 
student, rather -Jthan oi]t the elements of the situation. 



Read the passage once aiore and choose another alternative. 



Two Anericau lield worlcers Had just arrived at an Arab village 
where they were asslcned to help with a caamunity impr<]^i»eat project 
village had requested. Tlijr were, formally and -polit-ly gweted ' 
by the village elders aad a crowd, of villigers. Tbfi official village " 
headiaan invited the Americans to stay-in the viUage' guc^at house.- 
The two American field workers did not want to trouble the villager^ 
so they refused the invitation. The villagejrs were rather disAeased. 
Later, in their work', -the Anwricans -got l^ha cooperation f rem the' 
heidman and villagers, than they had e3<;pected in the light of the 
cordial greetinc they had received. 



do to 



The probable reasoD that th» two AiMrlcanB «9x« treated <lltf«raiitly 

' < . .. , ' ■ * ' ^ . 

thaa they had anticipated was that; ^ . . >. 

A. ' Tha villag©r» felt tl»t tha Aoaricans wantad »o halp fron than, pasa 31' . 

■ \ ' • * 

B. The vUlagar* fait that tha Americana prafarrad to atay only 
In the moat aodefn place available » • Oo to pa^a 32 

C. .The^ villaeera felt hurt because the Avarlcana denied them the 1 

Opportunity to demOnatrate their hoepltaUty. *Qo to pag e 
Ihe villa^rs felt that the AiBerlcahs did not want to be . 
obligated to thew. , Go to pag e ^ J 

e/ The villagers felt angry becauae the village waa loaing 

money by the Americana* refusal to rent the guest honaa. fl^ to pa^ ^6 ^ 
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You cho«« A: Thi villager* Ult that tH* Aoarlcwi* wntmi no h»lp 
fr«i ttaftBi. ' 



If 



'"Utiyb* th» villagers did f««l thia way alnc« Anarleaaa ar« 
supposed to have lots of technical "knW-how," ^ Oi tha other Wd, 
the ""villagers had requested that the Americans cane for a special 
pui^pose that you apparently missed. 

Tour choice does not Jibe with all of the information presented 
in th» passage. Therefore, reread the passage and choose another 
«xplaaatioi after you think about why the Americans were sent to the 
villags and what the word '*help" implies. . 



You chosa B: The^ vllla^rs felt that the Americans preferred to st^aty 
only in the most modei^ place avaira)>l#« 

There certainly migh^t be some basis for this feeling on the part 
of ther ville.gei:?* Ho doubt they We heard about hov many **iBOCl«m 
conveniences*' Aiaerican homes have^ even if they have tiot heai^d some 
of the fre<iuent tourist cTomplaints, Howv^r, ^if the Americans are 
going to live in the village where they worlc^tdo you think they're 
lakoiy to find living quarters tl^t wi^^l be "just like home'* to. them? 

Your choice is on the right track^ but it fails to c<msider a | 
rmch nrore appropriate factor in cross-^cultural relatiotsis^ 

Read the paragraphs again and try for a better choice. 
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You chose C: Hie Villagers felt Hurt because the Americans denied 
J ^ 

them the opportunity to demonstrate their hospitality.. 



^ Right » The essential phrase here is ^^to demonstrate their 
hospitality/' Maybe, you think "offering^* hospitality is enough of 
a "demons tratiori^'* but for an Arab that's cmly the first step. Did 
you know that mc^t Arab villages have a guest house where important 
and official visi'tors are acc<^odated during their stay? ^ , 

Since^ the American field workers had been sent to help with the 
villagers community improvement project^ they were essentially the * 
guests of the whole village; |tnd consequently/ in the eyes of the 
local people^ they were expected to follow tl» custom of Arab t>ff icial 
vislllpr^I^ ' , 

Apparently the An^ricans did not know about this custom » But 
apparently they also did not know the emphasis placed on hospitality 
by the Arabsf religion « One of the ways that a Moslem demonstrates' 
that he is followinc the teachings of Mt^iumned is by providing hospitality^ 
for travelers and other strangers^^ Thus, the refusal of the Americans 
was offensive for two reasons* 

^ - CiO to next R^e« 



C - Continued ^ 

Incidentally, watch for multiple explanations for actj^ons and 
feelings as you work tlu-oug^ t^J* program. Otherwise yx^ may fln^i 
yourself making^ choices- for some of the right reasons, but belwg : 
confused when the combination is different in- another. case, 

Doja^ou see hw oaally m^understandfngs cop» about wh^n. there* 
a difference between what a person intends to convey by his .actions 
or words, and what another person interprets the actions or words 
as meaning? Both the Ajaericans and Arabs ho ro -were acting 
appropriately and considerately fpr their own cultures, but when 
viewed by the members of the other culture they were misunderstood. 
Naturally, such misunderstandings often lead to unexpected " 
developments - "and usually cauae troubles for both ^groups of people 



YOU. chose D: Tbe village rs fielt that -the Americana di^ not want to 
be <A)licatecl to them, ' ^ • 

Possilily if the villager^ felt this way they*<l not wor^ as 
hard as the Americans had expected, them to* But what madf you 
choose D? Where does being iga ted** entey the picture? Whose 
obligations - and to whom? Or ve re you reacting just as* the 

American ^ield wori^rs did? - t • 

\ /If 

J V • .. ./ 



•Thin|k a* bit about cA>ligations as you r*^ the passage again. 
Then try to, select a reason that explains more^ 




\ 
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you chose E: The villagers felt angry because the village was losing ^ 

* - 

aoaeyby t^e Americans* refusal to rent. the guest bouse. 




Maybe the villaeers were angry, but if you thirtk this i^ the reason 
you Ire way off tke track .* In short you've appariently, either , read some 
pt the key 'words ^ in the passage as if they had <mly one meaning; or 
else you've seen the situation only tT<m an American point ot view. * ^ 

ConsijtJer that even among English speakers in the lilted States 
words lite "invitation^'' ^fftuest,^ and '%uest ho^se*' may or may not^ 

involW the exchange \of money ^ In nearly every case^ ¥?e have to know 

♦ 

our relationship to the pers<^ who is inviting \is to be a guest before 
wo can be sure of whether we are expected to pay or n.ot^^ 

What la the j^ssage told you that rent was expected for this 
guest house? If, at this pointy your answer id **nothing," this may 
be a clue that you are reflecting your American, cultural orientati<mI 



Reau the passage again, keeping in^ind the issues that have been 
raised on this page, and then make a choice that better explains the lack 
of cooperation from the yillage as a whole. » 



OutsSd* • clwsrooa during m t«Mliiutf b»«ak/^|»v«r«l AMricvwi 

and aii Ar«b .studieiit irere •atcliangilis id«as libout ft ]>roj«ct on i^iich 

■ ' • • . ■ • /"^ 

th«y w«re working. When th«y bad fir»t com out for Xbm br««k, aost 

* ... " . ■ ' " . " ' - 

of tlt« Aattricans ^ook out cic«rett«« «im1 lit thim* tiM Aridfe studrat 

««tch*d th«m; thma., b^sltantly li« f Ittmlly took out Ills p^ck of clf- 

«rett«s^«Dd lit one. After the break iMd ended tanA tkey retained to 

their project iK>rk, the Areb student we» very ^let^ and he eeeaed 

sll^tly hostile when he did epeek. 



se 



^ 0 



, Which oi the lollowiag do you think is^ the i»ost lively reapon 
for the apparent change in attitude -on the part of the student? ^ ^ 



He had a aid all that he could ♦ 



Oo to page 



B'. He didn't like the braad of . cigarettes the Amerlcsnv sacked 

and was cont^ptbous of their choice of^ciearettes. Go to page 40 , 
C« ' He was reacting In a natural manner f oir an Arab student in 

Ml American university ; l*e«^ hla laoods change ^i4ekly. Go to pag e Al 
D, He was offended that the Amerlcaxks had Hot offered hiai a 

cigarette. . Co to page 42 • , 

E« He thought that the project work done after the bre^ was 

silly, ' Go to page 43 
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four ans^r wtxs A: He htTd sold all that yie eould^ 



If you^had read the Incident carefully,^ you would have notlc^td 
dthat the Arab stiJiidient not only waa quiet but be «dao showed signs of 
hostility* If he had Just run oiit of^ideaa^ there would be l^lttle 
reason to be hostile to the others* 



R#read/the passag^^nd make 



'another choice, 
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Your answ-er was B: m didn't Ilk© tb« brand of cigarettes the " 
Amtijr leans smoked and was contemptuous of tbelr ptioice of cigarettes. 

TJ;^s is not a vory ilkeXy choice* There are ^very faw people who 

v-*omi; nostllc or ^vlthdrawll ov^r other people* 3 braads of cigarettes. 

* 

•s^ncff tht ro *as no refere^Acc to switching, there wa« no need to fi^hti) 

fiur< §d the passage anti make ^ooi^other choice^ alter you* ye eicaiiiine<l 
his * before and after* behavior more carefully *i 



\ 




« 

Your aoswer was C: He was reacting in a natural manner for an 
Arab student in an American university; i.e., his »ood8 clian«e quickly 

tte behavior described here is not a "natural" way of behaving 
for an Arab, It is not natural for an Arab— or anyone else 
; friendly with a group of people in one minute and be hostile and with- 
• dravm the next'. A change of this sort is caused. The question is: 
Who or what caused the change described in the paragraph? 

Reread the passage and aake another choice on other grounds » 



1^ 
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* 

Youjr answer was D:** He was offended that the Ajnerlcans had not 
^offered him a cijg^rette* <Soodl 



Your answer is corrects Tliis may seem like a trivial matter to 
an Americ^ since Americans are used to buying and smoking^ their 
own cigarettes. But. to an Arab, offering someone a cigarette or 
linything (e.g*^ food, drink ^ etc*) that y6u are about to enjoy your-- 
kmlt is only common courtesy^ especially when you are in the role of 
host — no matter how broadly c^ceived of the role may be. In this 
incident, for example, in relation to foreigners, Americans are 
essentially seen as hosts by the Arab student » An Arab would. Only 
neglect to offer a cigarette to s<m^ne If he wished to show his 
dislike of the other person* 



Go on to next passage « 



your answer© was Er He thought that the project work done after 
th« break was silly. , 

Perhaps he did. ButMif so, how did you find out? 
Is thore a statement to this effect? 
. Can't you see any clue to explain the behavior change before 
cXbbs was resumed* 

Reread ttoe jpassage and make another choice. 
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^ . . ..^ ^ ..... . , ^ »^ ^ 

Tom Johnson and George *Swift wer^ two U« S« gov^nuMiit ftgrlcultiir# 

specla,lists working inTlraq on an' agricultural educi^tlonal progran. Shortly 

after their arrival in th© village the head man Invited them to dlaiitt' at 

his iiouse, When the messenger arxil^d to inform them that dinner was ready 

Ooorge Swift was «ot feeling well so both he and Tom sent word hack with 

the messenger apologizing for not going but explaining that they were 

♦ 

indisposed^ About 30 minutes later the m^issenger reappeared with large 
portions of the meal which was being cOQsumed at the chief's house* Ihen 
asked why the f'ood was . brought to th«B, the messenger turned without 
comment and left. .Ibe next day when they met the chief he fcted straocely 
cool toward the two Americans. 
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How would you explain the apparent strange behavior of the m^mmmikgmr 

and the chief? ^ 

A. the chlet felt sorry that the two Americana were 111 and so sent them 

. some to cheer them up. Go to page 46* 

Hxe chief was fulfilling his duty. Go to page 47\. |j| 
C. The chief sent the food as a friendly, gesture but foecMie Irritated when 

« the /Americans did not send anything back in return*. Go to page 49« 
D* the chief was merely being hospitable^ Go to page 90« 
£. The chief was trying to make^ the iUMricens feel bad tor refusing hie 

•V. 

hospitality* Go to page 91 » 
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You choa« A: The chief felt s6rry that the two j^inatOkM were feell&e 
^ bad so-sent -^KSme '^food to ch^er then up. ^ 



This is not the correct answer. If you <^os^ thi»' you have not been 
paying close a,ttention to the precedlng episodes. If youf are to learn 
anything from this program you will have to think a IMtle harder « 

trtiat are the two main polnta that have been emphaelzed %n the last 
few episodes? There has been .nothing nenticned anywhere about altnilsn. 
It is true that sometimes in our culture we will take fruit or special foods 
to soneone in hospital but even if this i» thotcase in the Arab culture, 
there has been no nention made of it. You also have niased the point in the 

\ ■ 

eecoad half of the eplaode* . 

» 

Reread the episode and try to shape your decision taking, into account 
all the Infonaatlon you have learned thus far. 
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You chose B: Th« chl,«f was fulfilling him <iuty. 

congratulations:::: if this alt«rn*tlv« was your first choice you hav* 
been very discerning. There are several other alternatives thet ^re half right 
but this is the o^e alternativ«^that seens to best summarize all the material 

The idea of duty is extr^ely liiiportant to a Moslem^ You will meet 

■ ♦ 

this idea again and again as we proceed -thru the asslmll^t^r. An Arab i« ^ 
known and judged by his actions, not by his intentions. You have, already 
learned that the Arab Is required to be hospitable and generous. Ihis ej^isode 
should tell a little more, i.e., the mere offering of hospitality by the 
MofeXem- is n<»t sufficient. Y/e quite often offer hospitality as a social nicety 
without the slightest intention of perfoimlng it. Men a casual acquaintance 
is in troAle, an American will often comment, "if there is anything I can do, 
please let me know.'* However both parties generally realize that this cffer 

* * 

is mostly just a gesture and the troubled party would not think of holding the 

to 

other to' his offpr of assistance; However this is not so with an Arab. His 
culture reanuires that he act with generosity wid hospitality, ;regardles# of 
his feelings. Peelings are not as inportwnt as actions in his world. 

In Americaiwe have several sayings that carry ^his idea: "actions speak 
louder than words'," and '*the road .to hellr is paved with good intentions.*' We 
realize the importance of actions but our culture also stresses. the importance 
Of thinking and feeling in a certain manner. The Arab is judged almost solely 
upon what he does, not how he feels about it. His religion stresses actions^ 
and as you shalJ see later, religion is extremely important to a Moslem. 
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The' importance ot action perhaps explilas the episode to you better. 
It vjas not sufficient for the chief merely to offer his hospitality to the 
.\meric«n«. Be haa to actually show his generosity In % tangible manner. 
It was the- height of bad manners for the Americans to' refuse aa^jlt pat the • 
chief in a bad light. By Arab custom, both of the A^iericans should have 
at least put in an appearan.ce,. then if one still f61t ill he »oul|i Jiive 
been escorted home while the other stayed to enjoy the chiefs hospitality, 
Duty is a two way street. Not only was the chief bound to offer hospitality 
but by the Arab culture the Americans were required to accept it; Remebber 
an Arab judges oth^s and is in turn^judged by what is done, not so much by 
wh'Ht Is said* . 

V ' / 

Now go on to the next episode. . 



Yop <:hbse C: Hie th£^t sent the food as a friendly gesture^ but becaoie 

. . irritated when the Americana did not send anything back In ^ 
- return* . . * 

"IJils alternative ts partly right. The sendiixg of food was a friendly 
gesture and the chief did become irritated, but there is more to it than 
this. Th^ chi^f an<^ his messenger were irritated Jtwiirf they knew that the 
Americans had not sent ^ything bacl^^ln return. The sending of the food 
was more than a friendly gestdre. There was a great deal of meaning behind 
^thfs.actv Think back a few episode^ and the reason for the mi^nderstai^ding * 
when the Arab student tried to buy lunch for the American, studedkt^* tbeae 
episodes are quite similar in this regard* In both instances the Arab becomes 
irritated when the ^erlcan refuses to acc^qpt his hospitality. But In this 
case the Arab does s<»nething more about it» Hfey?- ^ ' n 

Reread the passage and try again. 



You chose D: The chief was merely being hospitable^ 



This apiswer only partly explains the behavior of the chief* If he 
were being hoapl table » why his reaction of coolness the next day? T^e 
his Initial invitation was one of hospitality^ as is expected in the Arab 
world*, but 'does this not seem to you by AMoriciein standards, to b« carrying 
hospitality a llttl© far? 

It^ere is much more to the episode than this, Ee-exmine the episode 



in the liijht'of if^rhat you have previ<msly» learned* 



5^^ ^ 
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You cho»© E: Th« chief was .trying to make the Americana feel bad for refusing 

♦ 

his hospitality, - 



This analysis is ffeulty. ;Th©re is nothing in the prograJn thus far 
that would indicate that vindfctlveness was^a typi.cal Arab trait. Do not 
read into an episode fcaterial that is not there. Always try to ans^ver the 
questions in terms of 'what you have leamed in the past, not by asking wild 
guesses. ,yhere is a simple explanati^ta for the behavior of the Arab that has 
been mentioned in past episodes. lhat"^t«^he one Arab.tralt that ls related 
to the reason for the invitation in the. first place and the «if t of food In 
the Absence of the necessary acceptance of the Invitation by the Americans? 

Reread the episode and try to put yourself in the place of the > Arab. 
Ihe coldness of the Arab is readily explainable by the Americans not shoving 



up 



for the dinner. Bwt why then did the Arab send the food 'to the Americans? 



* . . 52 

* 

A team ojr five young Amerlcaja ar<^itects woirking <m thm plmns 

for a* sbopplog center. Each of th©» was .supp<^s0d to desl^ on« part of 
the shopping center as h« wtshed, but in <:onto«aity with the already - 
accepted master plan for the, center as a wfaole^ 

. , At one of their staff meetings, Henry iUsdrews presented bis drawings 
for coimnent and crlticicwj, Vflaen he had finished, Marty <John8on» who was 
also his close friend, talked for nearly half an hour about faults in Beniry 
Andrews' proposal and how^ tihoy could and should be avoided. After the other 

■ ■ ^ -"C . ■ ■ 

three had expressed their views briefly, the aeeting was concluded. 

As the group separated, Marty and Henry headed for the coffee shop 
together, as they usually did after staff aeetli»s. 
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II you wr* asketJ t> explain the Beaniag of thm behavior exhibited 
by Meury Andrewe and iterty Johnaon, as llT is-^pwiseated in this passage, 
which oi the following would you select as the »ost prdbablo explanation? 

A Both men are promising young architects. Go to page ^ . 

' B. Both men usually work late after staff > Wie tings, and so they 

« 

drink coffee to stay awake. Go to page , 55 • . ^ 

C. Both laan approach's problem in the same way, and so they find 
each other's company stimulating t Go to page 

D. Both men see criticism of a man's work as different frcm 
criticism of the man. Go ^o page 67 » 

E. Both men are very ambitions to succeed and become famous, 
regardless of what it may cost them. Go to page 59_ 



S4 



S 



You selected A: Bot;h men are pr<inising young ^architects. 

This statement may possiijly be true, but it is a poor response to 
make in tertns of what is presented in this passjige. 

Is there any statement about the ability of either of the architects 
-in ti^ passage? Since there is no such statement, you have apparently ^ 
exthe^^T^ad carelessly what is there, or read Into the passage evaluative 
information for which there is no teaiiis: Tb» mere fact that both men are 
employed is not a sufficient reasoji for calling- them •••*promtsing.'* * 



itead the passage again and make another cif^ce, 



55 
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You selected B: Both men usually work late after staff loeel^ings, and so 

l^hey^driak coffee to stay awake* 

This choice is a poor "one to explitin the meaning of the behavior of the 
men discussed in this passage^ Think about what you have just read in thxs 
incident and try to recall specific evidence for the statements made in B* 
Does the passage mention anything at al^ about the working habits of the 
men a^^ any tiiw^? Or whether they wre^ actually going to drink coffee af1?er 



the staff meeting? ;i«JCr 11 nave difficulty finding any evidence of these^ 
because it just isn^t thene^>H8te^<^ and- aiialyxe what is in the passage and 
consider what you have learned previously, but don't Imagine things for 
which there is i)0 jevidence * ^ 

Reread the i^ssage carefully^ then choose again « 



J 
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You selected C: Both men approach a problem In the same i^y, and so they 

* 

find each other *J5 o^pany stiiDulating^ • 

/ 

This choice is not only a poor <Hie, it just is not logical ±t you 
read the passage carefully, Sc«Qetimes it is stimulating to examine a 
problem with someone who sees it the way ydu do^^ However, you certainly 
should not have gotten the impression/ stated in the first half of C if you 
analyzed the behavior at the staff meeting;. If both men attack a problem 
xn the same way how do you explain Marty Jc^nsoa^a remarks? 

To get the maximum benefit from the culture asslmllator you mdst read 
attentively and then analyze and interpret ^the material with perceptions 



Rerpad the passage carefully and choose another interpretation « 
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You selected D: Both men see criticidlToI a man's work as different tram 
\ criticism of the mn. 

This is certainly the most reason^ible explanation. You did T»ell to 
choose Not only in a creative field like architecture^ but in most 

areas of work most people judge a man^s performance quite objectively in 

^' ^ * 

our society^ But they are likely to judge the nmn himself by quite a 
different set of qualities, just as you have indicated. 

Of course, there are soiae extremely sensitive people vho regrard 
unfavorable criticism of any thingjf, they do as an attack on them j^;yrsoDally 
But generally m our society, we say these are people who arfe not well- 
adjusted; they see almost any remark as a potential threat. The opposite 

Turn to the next page . 
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D Continued . • 

V ' 

kind ol person is also occasionally found: \the one who does deliberately 
make an attack on a person by attacking his work. We don^t regard this 
type as we il -adjusted either. Can you think of what valued American * 
quality this latter perSo^ lacks when he acts in this way? 

- Vov4*ve shown by thiJ^ clioice that you are reading carefully, analy2;ing 
th€ material thoroughly ,^ and discriminatinj^ acutely between surface behavior' 
; r.i basic attfludes as they occur in a particjilar cultural context. 



Now go on to the next pnsage^ 
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♦ * * 

you s«Jl0^eti E: Both men are very ambitious to succeed and becone famous^ 

r 

regardless of what it may cost them. 



Surely you*ve seen two young professionals interl^cting in ways that 



are described by what is stated in E. But you cannot find evidence for 
any. of these interpretations in the passa^. Probably you assume that 
they are ambitious because in our society this is considered to be a 
professionally or occup^tionally normal trait for young men* But you 

f 

must Wve met soiae who,weren*t. Whatever your experience has .been, donH 
make assumpticps for which you have no evidence. And for the last half 
of thtere is no evidence whatever in the passage^ In fact^ if you had 
been alert to the evidence, you vrould not have made this incorrect choice 



Reread the pass^age and make a sounder choice. 
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H«luk^ an Arab «xchang« atud^ot, was working * on a clmss ivroj^ct . 



with a«v«r«X Ajj»ric«Q students at a nMjKlag of tte project staft. 
^\rab 9tu<]l«nt was asked to elv* his sufl^stloiis coacsrnlng tfa* way tha 



I. 



project should 'be cafrlad out. Innadlately attar ha tlnishad talkine* 
Jim, one of tha Aaarlcan associatas, ralsad his haad and said in a claar 
voice that ha disagreed with Haluk*s proposals. Than ha pointad^out a 
^ number of specific difficulties that Raliik*s approach would Incur for the 
project aa a whole and ita staff. 

After the meeting, Haluk told Jio and another student on the project 
that would not b# able to go to the i&ovles with tl^m aa tbay had plamwd 
because hA. had Just r€rmfti&l>erad that be bad to get a^ook out of the library 
to prepare for a class tliie next day* Wbea the two boys expressed disappoint 
roeut and suggested that they could go t1» next evening, Halidc politely 
told them that he already had another appointisent for the next evenis^^ 



AssuMr tluat joa i»9r« tte otter «twi#iit who hMI pliOMd to go to thm 
aiortoa with Jim mud Bftluk aft«r th^aseting . Vhlch of tli» follovlaf 
thouclkts would you r«c*r«l mm mmt likely to a comet mnalysl* of jtM 
•ituatlon as jrou want- off to^ mwimm -with Jla? ^ 

A, Haluk wa« cwrtalnly a nor* awrioua atudwnt titaa you aiMl Jim, 

Co to pagw S2 • 

. 'P^ I ■ . 

B« ifiiluk ims offendMi lMicau«# Jta iMd dlMgrft^d with his i<toMi 



» { 



In front of otbara. -Go tp pagiB 65 



jlM irwally siioultl liavw Hatred norw carafully wtillw Baluk 



waa talking. Go to paga 
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D. SiM alwaya talkad loud, but faia ahotttlng in tba naatlng liad 

baan utmacaaaary » 'Go to paga -<66 . 

B, You ahoold^va gooa to tlw library with Baluk. Oo to paga 



Yott a«lecte<t.A: Haluk was certainly a more serioas stucJent thaiii you ami 

Jim. . 



If you selected this analysis of the sltuatioo an the basis of suppos-tln,; 
evidence in the passage you^ere oa the rijght track In that there is sone 
evidence to point to; namely that you and Jim went to Ibe movies, while HaluJ^ 
said he was going to the .library, "How^^ver, you are apparent3(y using oaly 
one kind of evidence, and so this is not a penetrating analysis » tliere ar« - 
significant circumstances that you have overlooked;. £^dnH Haluk alio ^ 
intended to 'go to the movies? Isn*t it possibly that his suddenly Ten^tDberltig 
about the book might actually indicate, that he is a more careless and less 
serious student t)ian you and Jim nrho are nt>t reported as forgetting 
asslgiunents? Can the context of a remark aifect its meaning? 

Bead the passage again an^ than make another choice* 
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Tou chooe Bt Haluk ivas offended because Jim had dlaagreed with him 



ideas in front of others^ 



This 4s the best analysis available in the list of alternatives J Von 
are noticing, not <xily»vhat people say^ but how they say it* And you seem 
to be taking Into consideration who says what and under what' circumstance's. 
At any rate, all .four of these fa<?tors had a jpart in determining that B 
is the Gori^ct response. ' . * - 

Although the three of you fellows were apparently friendly enough* to^ 
do social things t<^ther^ there obviously was not a mutxial understanding 
of what constitutes appropriate behavior toward a friend^ As* an Arab^ 
I^luk would probably not have directly criticised a friend^s suggestion; 
and i» most certainly would not hav« done it so openly nor In front t>f 
many other people. Since he is not used to frank and public disagreement 



Turn to the next page. 
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^ or criticism of his ideas ana o^lnioiis, when he experience* this lack of 

' ' ' ' • ( 

:.roper. behavior (as he sees Jim's remarks), he Isfqiite ttnderstandably 

hurt by- it. Consequently he avoids' further, unpleasantness and "insult" 

by excusing himself from further association with Jim - and possibly' 

ilso wi.th you- if you had Indicated agreeaeiit with Jiin»s crltlcisma of 

Halak*s proposals. ' ^ ^ . 

*^ * 
under these circumstances, what kinds of experiences do you piedict 

for Haluk during the remainder of his stay in the United States? Are such 

..-xporieiices as you pre<?:^ct unavoidable for him? When youVe thoucht 

Through the artsw«rs to these questions, go on to the next passage. 



You selected C: Jim really should have listened more carefully while 

Maluk was* talking^ / ^ 

Where did you get >:he idea that Jim did not listen carefully while 

Haluk wa;? talking? Just because each speaker says different things? d«de» 

not mean that thoy^do not pay attention^ to what is said by each. This 

choice is incorrect^ ^ ^ * . ^ 

It IS important^ first that you read the passage carefully, . and ^then 

* « . * 

analy^ what you find there in terms of what you. already know. 



Reread the passage and laake another choice* 
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You chose D: ^ Jim always talked loud, but his shouting In the iwetlng 
had been unnecessary, 

^ * ~ ^ ***** *» 

Certainly everyone does not sportk with the saioe volume^.^and.no one 

uses the same volume every time he speaks. Perhaps if "you know ^ift 

you ma .- have been aware that he* was shouting at the meeting described, in 

» 

the passage. Howevf^-r, there i!^ nothing in the paragroph that even sayfi 
he taikcu loud. The, words **ih a clear voice" are not equivalent- to "in 

a loud voice.** ' 

> - ■ 

Therefore, this ir. an incorrect response. 

• » * 

Read the pas.sage again an<f make another choice^ - 



You selected B: You should have gone to the llbraiiry with Haliidc* 

>Well, perhaps you should have^, but if so, the auext q^onBtXan Is: 
*'Why?'* There are. severaijl possible answers to this .<|uestioa, but you' 
have a hard time finding any of them in the paragraph; ^ You n^ed to 
^interpret what you read in terms of what you have already learned \a 
this program and alsei»here, but your interpretation inust always be 
bas«(d on evidence in the pasaage that you can cite^ ^ . 



Read the passage again and maloa another choice » 



Thr«« Americas military «nlssarles w^re sent to a' Middle Saatera 
country* Their job waa to aetabiish a favorable working relationaMp 
witb the natives in a particular rural area vbere an Anarfcan allitari' 
base vaa to be located la the near future. 

11ke\i«fa Billtary officials of the foreign country suggested that 

th¥ Anericans go into the rural areas and talk to the villagers. 

J. * - 

^ Ihen the Americans arrived la the village with their native 
Interpreter and native liaison officer, they were IsMdlately Inwlted 
to dinner and ctmveraaticwt with the heaitaan of the village after they 

ad presented their credentials to him. they readily accepted ^e 
invitations and were pleased with their progress. During diaher, the 
conversation drifted to the plans f0ir the. new base and the possibility 
Of the vltl^ers helping in the i^omiti^otion of -tly^ necessary buildings*' 
The h<Md^ yiU s^tggestlons, concerning the recruit- 

inent of> ttatlve labdrers. Bowser; the ranking kamtk^t^ i>f fleer dlssgreed 
witl» hiw .(^d ,sftid that his atiggestl<Mis "^could not be accspted beesuse they 
would be In VlolationTof the policies set for end jtoll^ied by the Aaertcan 
i^fiied forces. Ihe village headmatt aade no further Suggasiti:^s and^or 

ab<Hit^ th« agr«a^ its p«opla^ and tho '^ntitlpiuilly finotif pottax^\ whl€;|k 

As tlji^ t|ire0 A^ericajQis w^r^i^^takj^ng ioiiva at th^ «ad ot tti4i ^%%ntt^^ 
one o)" the wottuai:! of the heiMdmi^^s )i<mi# 'Appeared' and hktided th« faoat 
a^V^ral beautiful d^d iqppaiiea't^:^ eifpenfive platii^a and vjaaes ma<|» by 



J 



local pott«rs> Tti« haaaman offered them to the Anerlcana a« a gift 
of ««lcoiM» Imt the Aaierlcania made several excuses for refualnc thM 
and they left without the ceranlc ware. 

ItM vi^llace aembere proved to be acneeiiat hostile to thm peraoimel 
of the new base when^^was being built and after It began operations. 
It wae often difficult for the Anericans to find villagers to work 
on the base in the Jobs that were available^ and it was necessary to 
raise the loctfl employee payroll to the aajclwai that the nilitary 
scale pemltted for each of the Job classifications "filled by native 
personnel. 



TO 



In view of the 5«4)ueQCft of ttvents described lo this incident^ 
which liit«rpretatl«i of the villagers' reluctance to work with and 
for the American military 1» the moat accurate? 

A. They did not help the American mllltaa^ hecauee to do «o 

# 7/ 

would jeopardlsse their loyalty to their oen country. Go to page m 



B. They did not help the Ainerican military ataff becauae 
they had realized that if the three Ameri^n mlllt»ry 
envoys wouldn't accept bribes then they would be 

7^ 

Impossible to "work" with. <jo to page m 



•if 



4' 

C. If the Aiaerlcans would not accept the village iwactamn^s 

suggestions, which he ]&a<le as an autjhorlty on village 

* 

affairs, then he would not cooperate^ and neither would 

7v3 

his people. Go to pag e Ifci , 

The villagers felt that the Americana were dlsrepectful 
of the village headnjan and that they did not like the * 
village as a whole either. Go to page Wk- ^ 
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You choo6« A:. Thiy did not TOt to help thm Amtlcam »illt«ry b«c*UM 
to do so seemftd to j«o|»rdia» their loj^lty to tlwlr 
dim country. 

There may h*ye been a few **odd, Indlvldpale** who saw th» eltuatltn 
this way, but most would probably /not feel thla *»y. therefoyrfp 
this la a poor choice. What steps neceaaarlly precede the 
establlahnent of a foreign military base in a cottntryt Sine*, 
these steps \>ad to be completed before the Aaerlcane in thl» . 
incident could even arrive 1% the village, can yo« eee why A 4 
Id not a r0a«onabi« interpretation of the general village 
reluctance to help? 

Reread the paaaag^ an4 mal;^ , another choice^ 





You choa« B: Tii«y did not help the Americaa military staff b«caus« 



tliey had realized thi^t If the tHroe A»»rican military 
envoys wouldn»t accept bribes then they would be 
impossible to "work" with. 




In every population there are undoubtedly certain people who 
understand "working with otiiers" In these terns - and only in these 
terms. However, is It likely that a whole village would be infonitd of 
an offer of- bribery - or its refusal? WhM in the passage Indicates 
that a. bribe was offered anyw&y? 

Your choice, however, is an incorrect one for other reasons than 
those indicated above. What have you lesinhed alresdy^* about villagie 
behavior toward outsiders of any kind? Consider the incidents r«lat«d 
*in this passage and transfer the knowledge you have to this situation. 

Itead the passage thoughtfully again and select another alternative, 

/ 



ERIC . 



Toa chcNM Ci If the AzMrican^ ^oald not accept the village faeadnan^a 
auggeaticnist which ha matle na an authority on vlllaga 
affalra^ then ''ha would not cooperate^ an<l neither wouXd 
hla people^ 

This choice la q^ite a reasonable c3l in^ed, however^ it is not 
^tha acat accuintte of the interpretations listed^ 

Maiqr pec^Ie in poaitions of authority do reaent it when their 

V 

auggeatlcna are rejected by others^ rei^rdleaa of whether there are 
Other and more poeerful authorities involved in the rejectldn^ And 
these people^ like the village headaan^ are indeed able to influence tlM 
behavior of those under them* However^ you have apparently ignored the 
fact that the ^'higher*'' authoritiea involved in this aituation are .aiu<^ 
nore .powerful than the village headman^ and any spite action on his 
part would probably not be very effective in the long irun^ 

Heview inentally what you have been studying about villagea and also 
about how pfpople in the Middle East behave in general « Then transfer 
whflLt you know to this dituatloa* You should see the connection and its 
significance if you use this apprc^cfa^ 

Reread the passage and make another choice « 
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YOU chose D: The villagers felt U»t the Aii»rii»a« wre ditrepectful 
of the village headman and thsit they did not like tbf 
village as a vhole either* 

Pine* This is the moat accurate interpretatlm lor the 'general 
reluctance of these villagers to cooperate with and work for the 
Americans. 

You shouW have felt confident of thie choice on-^the baals of 
what you have already learned from the culture aaaimllator. you have 
seen aoae of the significant cultural difference* that exist betmn 
Aiaerlcans and Middle -Eaate me r#, particularly Arabs. Therefore, a» you 
encounter new ^uati^s, continue to look for the clues that have to 
be important in the pest for your Interpretationa of events and^ toehavlor. 

♦ 

Go to the next pftge^ 



• > 
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ERIC 



D C<mt±iiue<l . 

For example, ia this one livtid^tn* there are elesoenta of hospitality^ 
generosity^ aad the. proper means of expressing of disagreement - all ,of 

which you hflive aixalya&ed earlier in terms of their significance for^oth 

/ 

\ ^ / 
Araha and Americans > By choosing you have demonstrated that/%hile all 

/ - * . 

three of these elements aire found in both cultures^ they aw not practiced 
in quite the same way^ nor do thoy hav<t eqoial importance as n<»rms for t\» 
s^iety^ 

ftamember as you study /'further in the culture dbsimilator that 'no Mtter 

s 

what people from one culture intend their remarks or actions to express , 
people from other cultures understand thpse iremarks and actions in terms 
of the impact j^hat they hav^ on thern^ That remarks and actions actually 
have their effects in terms of the impressions that other people receive 
from them ^ Therefore^ since each e^^cup uses its own cultural norms as it« 



point of reference, misunderstandings • serious and trivial ^ jijre bound 

Go to the next^page^ 



to arise from time to time. 



p - Coiltitiuact ^ - 

If -you hmd not been aware of this IgAslc difference in alX 
heterocultural interaction^ and you still managed to select. yoa 
"have been favored by Allah But as an AqNrirican you fth«?ul<l not . 
forget that **God helps those who help themselves*** So he alert '>to' 



ore and more complex interacti<m8 in the remainder of this program 



Go <m to the next passage* 
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;rohii Caimoii is a research aasidtant la the a&Uiro|K>ld^y 4eMrtlMtiit 

at a large lulvei^ity. Part of his J<dti la belae ^ parti clpuit In wealcly 

f ^ 

confarences vlth Ms^bqss and a^veral :ot|ier research asalstante and 

prof easora* Hi^ dl^sctissKms which take place are usually ceiitered eroynd 



whatever pro4ect thai anthropolol^y department la Involved in the tirne^ 
« Usually wetfBwarch design is a main topic. *At one such meetlni;^ J^^^m home 
presented an Idj^a for a Research <fesign whldb^se^ed to"* jnohn to he faulty 

In' two particular at^as^ He listened Carefully then tactfully pointed cut 

. * - I * * * 

r the two t^rouhleacme areas » offering dugKeatlons for ^ance« ^obn^m hoes 

wae very pleased with his astute coiaiMnta and on hi a future projects he 

, seemed more .and more eai^er^o hear Johns's c^l^sdonm* 



t 



It you w«r« to unalyse tiMt prof«*8cv*s Attltocte toward John 
throii||iout the Incident you wouKl chooM irhlcli of tlM following 
deacrlptlone? * • 

\ ' • 

A » ^obtt'^a boss Iwd *t lik«t found ~8tii»oiM 1m eoiild Xttma m 



for constant telp. Op^to page 

B. John** bosar was upaat at^ John's ii|partlnanoa In queatlooing 
his auggestlooa. Ck> to page 30 ^ 

C. John's boe» was pleaaed to find out that John was doing 
we IV in the field and that he fe]^ confideftt enou^ to speak up, Go'*o 



Jobn^a boea dlisregarded whatever John said, but he 
attempted to cover it up by seeming to be attentive to his 
suggest iona, "Co to page > ' 



Your choice w»s A: John *s boss had ftt last 2<Mad •ooivai* hm could 

l«ftn on f ijT cooatmiilr telp. * 
H9W did you «et this id«»7 Can yoa cite evidence la t»e peeamg^ 

f t6 supporfit? Hxls. would not be a correct laterpretatlon of the . 
incidont^ Being eager to hear- sotteone*« oplniona and leaning on them 
for cpnatant help <^re rather far apart, in neanlng. 

. Carefully ^think over tl^ Interacti CO reported here. 
Reread the pasaage i^nd make another choice. 



i 

■f • ■ 

Your choice was .B: Jobii^s bosk, at John^n InpdrtiMac^ 

in q^uea^iopitn]^ bis iiijiggestions^ 
If this is tru«^ :yoM would l)e l^rjd pi^ft^s^ to prove it by the 
passage you Just road, ?)ld^o|to*s bosa^^«^^^ l>^3 
even treat John's s^^g^stions' as impe^rtiii^ 

Think over the pajasa^je carefully; wi ex|Seriences in 

the aoademlc world* \ , . , ^ ^ ^ ^ ' « V , * 
.Rer^ad^the passage:, and make mother ohblceV 



Vour- choice '^as CV ' John's boa'a was pi«ms«d to find out, 'that John 
. ■ was ctoifig JLn th© field ajad f«lt confident 

•enough to apeak up, x ' 
.This is a good analysis of the situation. In our academic 
world fh' the United States it is generally true' that jJi^bfessors 
take' an interest in the prepress of their students, Further it is 
significant that John's franjcness in speaking up was considered 
a si©a^f confidence and* ^^s highly valued. Even when a person l»s 
achieved a high position in acadeialc (or any othei^ field it is 
considered an asset if he carefully considers and accepts good, or 
better proposals than his own-although they come from his 
subordinates. This respoaae la coirrect^ ^ 
Go on to the next pas^ge^ 



Your phoice vas D? Jolm»s boss disregarded whatever John said, but 

attempted to cover It up by seenliig to be 
attentive to suggestions. 
This is a possible analysis of the situation, but you could 
hardly support it from the passage. There is nothing that says 
John's boss disregarded his { John's) suggestions. It is, also, 
^uit^ a strong assumption to make about th^ professor^ 
Reread the >as3age and make another choice. 



/ 



An American military officer serving, la. a ]iad<tXe ^st cou 
feels that he owes his success to the fact that bis native counterpart 
helped him by explaining that the people of hie country did not always 
say what they meant, especially to people in superior positions* Often 
the indigenous officer explained double meanings to the American and 
he helped him to understand what natives really meant and what they 
were ^thinking, even though they did not speak thoaii^ thoughts aloud. 
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Which of the followlag do you think is tlie most important l^siioii 
for you to laam from this passage? ^ 

A. Military officers in tbe Middle East of^f^n tell tljfiir 



torelga 'couaterparts bow tlj|<»y a^hould tiaHc, 



I 'i 

Go t o pftg« ' 85 



9, Middl© Easterner? ar© quit© llltely $o liitJe tl»ir' 
■ • meaning, although" .*faat Wh^y do bAy;a©ip»8 t^p iwike 9iettii» in 

the gitofct-iott:: . 0!6-;t)o;'-ppgtt' ■ ■ ; •'.•!••'•! . }'•''• ^--bb' - * • 
C:' Officers in. the Midtf le ;s*»t like to sh^" the for«igtie^ 
that there are maW things; he does not Imow. Go to page 
, It is imij^ssi^le not to apeak ambiguously in languages llhe 
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YOU chose A:' Military officer* In tb© MlddU Bast of 1»n ^t«ll their 
. foreign counterparts how they should talk. , ^ 



This response is incorrect. The fact that you chose It sho^s that 
you are not integraljing the various parts ^f the culture asslfeator that | 
you have already^ studied. What have* you read about the sense of hospitality 
In this part of "the world? About the Importaiice of "face"? About how 
to express a difference of opinion? 

In Additlcn to the points raised above, by choosing A you show that 

you have not really read the passage as It is written. y ' . . 

\ • ' 

Itead. it' pa:rtfuHy again', and then make another choice. 



You ch^e B: Aiddl« Easterners ar« qult« likely to hlde tbeir r*al 
n«anin«, although what they do say seems to malm sense 
t,ft the situation . 



This correct response shows that you have been paying attention, a-s 
B states a very iiaportant lesson that must be learned and reineittber«dj 
Generally, Americans are quite likely^ to speak frankly, both in tl^elr 
personal conversaticws and in those related to' their work^\ lliey do not 
usually' include double meanings in their remarks nor do they Wook f or« 
them in tho remarks that pt&er people mak< to thft«» In fact ^hen-the 
Situation calls for ah American to answer an awk^rd ^testicn, iktoe 
manages to do it successfully^ what word Is used to describe his Anfw^ 
Thla ^ord^ of course^ implies that anyone who oan aiake rmply without 
Of fending has been traiiyi in the skills of diplomacy. 'And soch training 

Go to the next page. , 



\ 
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1» not St part ot most peopla^s lives. Is It usually a slacerd conpllneot 
for an American to call .a person a '^smooth talker** or to, sey that !» 
"talks a good lia«*'? In oij|r culture both dd»lgnati<»e Imply deoeptiod. 
Americans, thon, are train«jd to •xpr«»3 their thought^ directly. As a 
^sult of this they tend to rej^ard anything other- than direct speech >s 
somewhat dlshoaest^ ^ * * 

In some countries, hwev®**, speak directly Is to s^wek rudely. 
And therefore^ from ctelldfiood on, skill in •^double talk" del Ibe irately 
trained for^ Thos, Americans apid aiany ©asteisoi. countries have A haslcal^ly 
opB.osite set' <>it vaiues. in 'tljil's iaatter. Therefore, it Is ^ssehltlai that 

Americans be aware <k this fundajotfetal difference , when ti»y are y<»>kin|t 

** • • ' . . ■ • f ■* •' ' - ■ . ' '. ' 



in the Middle or Far Eastv. . 

•If th© officer d<2 scribed In this Iflicidtnt did not alj^ady tai<?«r this, 
he' was most fortunate to he,ve a' Jot^ii tco<Jn^^r|?^^ who was "westemissed** 
enough to e'xplaln- the aitujatien to hiin\dlre<:Uy>^ t " vr \ : ; 

^ * * . ^ - # 

Go *on td^the next pasba^e^ . 



You chose C: OdTf leers in the Middle E%3t llKe to ahov f or«;igiieTS that 
there are inany things they dOoH kiiO«r« ^ 



. This statement is not appropriate for the lesson to he learned 
from this passage* There must be sane officers who feel' like this, but 

- t ■ ■ ' 

are l^liey only found in the Middle East? ^ 

^ - ~< . . » ^ , - ' ^ 

By selecting C you have shorn that you have not imderstood th^ 

» » ' * ... 

' * ^ . ^ " ' '-s. * * ^ 

passage -^or else you don't believe the America^,^ff icer* But far more. 

important;4s the fact that ^you are not i^lating this incident to what 

you have been studying earlier 1^ this progiram« What teve you learned 

about hQw people in the Middle Baat regard people of high status? HQiat 

, do they see as the proper behavior toward^ them? * 

' B«reaci the piiisai«ge .a,nd stake another choice, " • 




8d 



You choae It is impossible not to speak ambiguously in languages 
lite Arabic. 

Languages do indeed vary In the degree of precision ^Ith which 
various thoughts and feelings can be expressed. But if the Arabs felt 
t^t tb^y could not adequately express the ideas and opinlcms that they 
wanted to^ donU you think that theyM modify their language? In fact^ 
aren't all languages undergoing change constantly? 

■D is, not a correct response. It is by no means the important lesson 
that' you are to learn frW the passage. Analysee the passage carefully 
and in terms of what you already know ir<m this.^ program. 

Reread the passage again and m^ke another choice^ 
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^. A psychology professor was a V$guIarly scheduled psychology 

class period In an American University to conduct a survey relevant to 
his. research project. The class consisted of approximately 40%, Arab 
sttidents along with the rest Americans « Tlie suxvey consisted of a 
considerable amount of statistical information relating to the age, sex ' 
and marital st^tils of the students^ and social, status, marital status, « 
income, education^ dtc« of the student^s parents ^ Along with the 
statistical information were 25 questions relatlnJKo opinions and 
^ttitudes of the r^^spondents toward such factors as dating behavior^ 
chivalry, rights of women, ideal marriage age etc* 

As expected t he re^j^re great discrepancies between opinions 
expressed on these subjects by the Ajnericans and those of the Arab 
students* However thfe professor noted on examining the qu^stloimalrs 
that while the Arab students had generally answered all or most of the ^ 
opinion questions, at least SO%^of the statistical Information questj^s 
were left blai^« Such was not the case with the que^tlonnalrs fi^ljed in 
by the American students « Almost all the vital statistical information 
was* supplied* 
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How would you be«t Account for tli« af^arent r«luct«nc« ^b£ the 
Araib studantfl toCsupply lufoznatlon relevant to their pemonal h^cksrovamiC 
wfaen^hey did not hesitate to anawer the oi^nlon portion of the question* 
nalre? > • 

m 



A, The Arab studenta ha4 lost touch with thelt parents and did not 
know mmny of the answera* ♦ ^ ♦ ♦ % ♦ e * Oo to paf% 92 

B» Many of the AraJb studenta were lazy 4^<l couldn^t be bothered to. 

/ ; ~ ^ 

supply the laformatlon, ee%««aee.«;*«Ooto page 93 
C* They felt that ^ch i^ormatlon waa of no concern to ^he prof esacbr^ 
, who was a relative atranger^ and they, did not feel .obliged- to 
impart it.^ . ♦ • . * * • * • * * * * * * * Go to page 94 
D. ' The kTBh istudentB were slower workera and 4id not flniah the 
^ -questionnaire in time *^a^eeeee*%*aGoto page 95 
B« Being naive about psychological tests they could not see how such 
information was relevant Ip an opinion aurvey. Bp they Juat did 
not bother to ^f ill it in^ spending all their time on the opini<m 
portion of the 'survey^ which seemed to be more Important td theiR^ 
♦ .#%%#e<*ee%«# »^ ^3o to page 9^ 



You chose A:: T]^e Arab students had lo^t touch with their |>arents and 



did not 'know many of th6 answers « 



There Is no evidence aijiWery^-Mfttie reason for you to feel this 



is the correct answer, While undoubtedly th^ipe aVe minor points 



i 



recent nature that th^y^may not be convers^t ^ithj^^^sw^^^ they would 
hll know the answ^ers to the' type of background* questionls that were asked 
In thlA survey ^ ^ - 

,"• ) / V . ■ ■ . 

This^can^ardly be the. reason in the light of the evidence. 



Try dgaln« 



1 • 
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X YOU cpotf« B: Many^^of th<i Arab, students vwer^ lazy and cbuldn^t,*be* 



bothered to supply /€£^ iiifi>]|matlon» 
^ thla ,ld^a? It cert^l^ily iji not preseat^d la 



any of the material ^ou |)J^e read thus far In tie asslmi^ator. Actual^, 
i. the converW of this ip mdf^ llKely to be true » Arah students generally 
ara bJL^lyw^tivatad to achleva and somatimas ahow axtrama reaotioas. 
Xo the thtaat oi falliira or baiisig abttuaad of ^lo|ii)y or laefflolant work« 



]^a^read the passage » ^ ^ 



/ 



■6 



I 



FRir . ' 



* 



( ■ . ■ ~ . »■ • ' • ■ ■ ' • 

You chose C: They f«lt th^ such infomation wiM ol no concerto to the 
. . . professor, who was a jcel^ttv^ strang^r^ antt t&ey did not * • 

fe«l obliged to impart it, 
* * , . • * ♦ » 

Correct: Tii/s may be a difficult conclusion to arrive at onttie^ * 
l)&»is of this episode cgily, there was a ctue in th9 '^^previous aplsode you 

; read, which stated that Arabs "do not always say what they Boan*!. This is 

I. 

not as a rejkult of perversity alone or a simple desire to deceive biit rath«r 
from a genuine desire to keep priva^tfe things private. Jhere i« a'very 
^ important lesson tp be learned here. The Arab i^udei^c^ were perfectly 
. williniti to express thfkir oplpioas ^nd attitudes on Hie subjects^ but 
hesitated to Jtapart Information dealing-'wlth their personal lives, 
information of a purely statistical nature. This w^ld seem to be the 
exact antithesis of a typical American ^reaction." Many Americans do not 
besitate to give family atatisticai and historical information but do show 
some reluctarioe to state an opinion on a subject^ especially to». coimnit that 
opinion to writing* " ' 

To- compl/e^tely understai^ th^^ attitude on th# part ot the Arab 

1 / ' " ' • 

will requi re^omewhat gi^ter background ttian you have as j^et gained 

fro© the fll8sii»ilator» However realize that superstition Is rather high " 

among many Arabs, particularly the lessor ^educated ^ as indeed It is with 

most ^rel iterate peoples, and ^at fact concerning age, occupation etc*, 

.are private matters ^ are part of one's person* to the Arab mind^ to * ^ 

? ■ 

display them is to *ejtpope oneself io the "evil eye", ^pinlonsjr^on the* 





f 



Other hand are .not looked upon>s important, and thoy are Yel^u^vely , * 
^Jht^mless, to express from the ^point ,of view of the Airab^ * 

. ^ We Will look closer atf this cultural phenonfnon in the next episode. 
Now. g/> to »the next passage « ^J^^ ^ ^ ^ # * 
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You chose D:^ The Arab ituc^ents were* slower ,wrWrs and did not finish the 

• ' ' ' 

•Qiis Is hardly th^^frase.^ ,Hothing hspi? beena said about their ape&d 

< * . . . . . , • > f , * 

work. IS this were the 'case why c^d .it appear- only in the first part 

of the questionnaire^ . " f 



Try 'fligain, 
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You chose ^: Being naive about psychological testa they could not se« 
how such mtpiiftatlon was relevant In an opinion survey, 
so tboy did not bother to fill it in, spending all th«lr 
time on the opinion jwrtion of th^ survey, i^icfa s^e^ed to 

>e more iijjgortant to tl]^^« 



% 

be 



It is possible that a f«w subjects In a task ot this type would 

be Inclined to behave in this maimer, liut why. was it only the Arab, studenta 

J : ' > 

who behave in this manner. No mention wa« made in the episode ot the 
relevant sophistication of either group of subjects^ It may be possible 
to asaume th4t th^ American subjects aire more test sophlstlciited than the 
Arabs as there is more testlni^ done in the Unifed Stipes than any oth«r 
part of the worXa^ However.lt la doubtful that there would be tiat great 
ft ilf ference between the Arab and Aaerlcan students In the Vnivevslty 
setting. No statement was made of the length of time the Arab students 
had been in the United States, lliey may have become very test sophisticated 
by this time. Try again, and try to apply some of th« Information you * 
learned in the last episode^ 



in Arab entered % taxlcai on a strwt.ln Chlcio, 'lfl«n |k^«d 
d«stln>itlon,tbL Arab wtloked Jto dtXy^' in thm dlwKstlon tl«,cW ^ 

* — , " 

point la«, «*ter continuthg In this .f ashloa for iiev«r^"bli>ckt^ .tlk« Arab 
advl»«i the. driver to make n left tvan and cp^tinue tor thrW blx>«k#», 
tb«n>u3m right. ' A- few iBfntrt;e» later the Arab tapped <he driver. on the 
shoulder, pointed to a ,b«ilding half wajjr dowa the street and told the » 
to stop^ / . ^ 



If you have b«ea privileged to obsei^« thl»>»ilttU toWy toir 
would you. beat expl&ia the behavior of "the paaaei^er* ^ * 

A. He did not know the locatloV of his destinaijlon but., only the 

directions as he was a stranger and had only been given the direction* 
« to h*s friend's house . , . . . , , . . ... , Go* to page 99 ^ 

8. He waa druif • • - ; . , . , . .. . . , Go to page 100 

C;. There was nothing unusual in his behavior,* This is a comon aethod 
bt procedure by^ an Arab \ Qo to' page 101 

0.~ l^e was trying to show hi's superiority by making t&e cab driver more 
^ dependent upon him*^ and to reinforce his poaltlon as an "order- 
giver", and the cal^ driver as an *ordef^taker*' . . . Qo to page 103 ^ 

E. The Arab coiiLd not apeak Bngllsh very wiall and found it easier ,|o 
communicate in this' fashio^ ..... . . .. , .... Go to^e 104 



) ■ 
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ifou cbose A: Re did not knoii< th^ location of his destination but only 
) the directions as he was a stranger and Jtiad only been 
given the directions to h^s friend 'A house^ ^ ^ * 



Aren*t you assuming quite a lot? There ip no ment|.on ii^/^e 

episode that he was a stranger in^the city, or ^d^d that he was even 
* ^ 

visiting a friend « Do not make uiiwarranted assumptions while working in 
this assimilator* . Have yoy ever been a stranger in a city and taken a' 
cab to a destination, the location of which .^a^u were ui?«ertain? Isn*t 



iich.4^u we 

. 1 - 



the first thing you^^ to ask the driver to take you to the loc^ion. the 
best waty^ po^ible, and then hope he* does not take you the long way rc^md? 

There is a much ^tter alternative than this ^ Be-read the episode 
and mak^ a decision based only on tiie episode and the i^foii&ation you 

hav« leaxned thus far Jl& t^e progk'am, • < > 

> 



\ 
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You <2l)09« B: H« was drunk. 



Oh come now, are you serious? Where did you get tMs^ldea« M3iat 
,^is thfj type of statemont you bight make as a^pJ^e to a friead^ but this 
is*not the pla^e for it, \yhile do not expect a re\"ereat somber # 
.attitude on .your part, we do think that you sl^ouM treai the program 

with 3ome measure seriousness. After all you are trying to learn 

* * * 

.something about another culture and you should have the same attitude to 

this as you would to any other course of learnings* 

' Kow that your, little Joke Is over go * back and re-read the passage 

and try to make a more educated decisioi^^ 





Tberg,,.^™ noticing unusual In his behkyior, this is « \ 
connon method of pmcedure l>y an Arab* • ' ^ 



dorr«ct* Eitb«i* you are pr«Judtc«d and balla ve ail Arsbs are gruflf 
and like to ordar ^opl© around (which la highly ^auU|i^i^)k^^tt«) or you ' 
afa laaming your lasson wall, Thls^ls typical bahavtor for sft Arab In 
such a situation, Thera is la extr^a3bK^.bigh raluctanca on tha part of^ 
an Arab to impart personal 4nformatipn.\;An intediatr destination is-- 
personal Infomtatlon. The passenger hesitates to give his destination to 
the driver, because to do so would give the driver knowledge and power 
over iailk. N ever tell' a stranger more tha|ii he needs* to know, at the ^ 
present monent,. ' » . % • -7 — . — 

•X ' • *•"«-,. 

There is also a considerable feeling of distrust that *the drlvcff^^ 

nay not take the shortest route td thje destination andt thereby run up \ 

t - . «» . » 

\ ^- ' . ' • * . 

the) charges on the meter 1 Arabs ap^e extremely hesitant to trust sbd 

- 

H^art personal information to strangers, ^Throughout this progi-am 
you will se^ many Ins.tances orHfhis secretlvenesa* In part^ the • : 

» * ♦ 

cultural nofls that ^ife»en must keep their 'faces covewd in public' reflect* 



this attitude. 



-1 
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One^ other aspect of thiis episode la the Xrab fatalism, the basis 

" « ^ - 7 i 

of their rfel^gious beliefs. To say what you are -^"ing to do in the 
future implies that you have some- control over or expectation of your 
future activity. A fatalist, who believes that all actiVity is pre- 
ordained could not make such a- statement. To the Aratf to state a. 
futures-action is to tempt* fate, for aHthe future is will, of Allah. 
We wiiJ. learn much more of t^ie^ Arab -religious beliefs and attitudes and - 

how strongly, they permeate everything the Arab does or thln&s shortly. 

f • • . 

Now go on to the next episode. • . • 



\ • * - 

. I" 
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You chose He was trying to show hi^ superiority by making the cab 

* driverJiiaore depenct^tiit ,upoB hiA^ and to reinforce his own*' 



/ 
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*IK>sition as aif ordet; giver , ^d the cab driver as an 



order --taker ^ 



This is A possjlble explanation of the behavior but unfortunately 
not the be|5t*' It is true that seme people do use^this *^approach through 

7 : ^ ' • « 

life,, we usually ^ondlder that they are compensating for a strong feeling 
of Inferio^ytty^ They are the type of* person who wfll often respond to a 
query wlthj^ variation on the phrase^ "don^t ask questions^ Just do as 
I tell y&u to"I However, there were no clues in the passage to indicate 
that our passenger was that kind of person^ 

Re-*read the passage and try .tomsdce another decision based on 
what you have learned in the last few eplsoues^ 



r- > 
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You chose B: ^pfe Ar^ could mot apeak English ^ry well i^d .found it 
>e%ister to communicate in tola fashion^ 



This is possible but It tn not the beat answer « IChere 1b no other 
IndlcatioA ttiat Ixe had troi^le with the EnKllah language and you should 
not make assumptions for which there is no ^vld^nce in the epiaodes« 
Something else to remember is that 'this program builds on past learnings 
To succeed well in this assimllator^ you musl^ remefld>ejnrliat you have 
learned in past episodes^ and apply it in interpreting the new epl^^odes 
as y^u go along » What was the. most important fact about the ArwSb 
peraonality that you learned in the last episode? Try. to apply th.at 
Information to this^episocfe^ ^ ^ 
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An Anerican contractor built •everal how* on speculation ior'a.^. . 

. ■■ ."..». - ' ... ...... 

suburban houalnc arem. Tlia bomes featured iral^ to wi^l broadloo», wad v^. .t ' 
built m electrical appllanoea. They were 3 and 4 bedroow houaea, idth ? i 

- • » V 

a faadly roo», den. and aeparate dining area, jaid- a bethroo».. They *ejc^: \;,.'»t 
deaigned to aell for approatlBately' f 25,000, l^en they we^ completed'^ 
and put on the aazket they Teaiained vacant* After one yeiir only on^ ot^j 
the aix^lkad been aold,. and at a greatly x«duce0 price. 



J 

It 



i// 
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Tnklng into aocQunt thb ittfonumtion contmlii^di lii1h#, ^ptBckm^ whMt 
is thft 4Bo«t lik«Xy r««8on. the houses dlfi- not s«XX? 

i » Th#y ^9Tf too far iron the.oity * # » ♦ ^ * * ,\ ♦ # ♦ • Oo to 
^« Th#y ^tittd only one brnthroooi ^ « > « ^* « # * s ^ « # # • Go to .X04 
9u Th^re wae a t«m|>orftry receBslon atui people ooid4 not «jttoml this 

prloo lor a fa(>us# « ♦ ♦ ^ , » ♦ ♦ # ♦ * », , « ^ ♦Goto |0B 



Thers Is not m vsi^y lsx|p« il«B«nd for housss ptlcmd a»>uad 



« # « 



♦ % Qo to 3jj7 



. 1 



3fou cUose It They wer© too far from. the city, 
^ No. Do not tall asloep oa the Je*. ^ 



1» this the nost coibidob reason for quality homes not selling 
Anerica, vh^ro ther« is aa^cj^dch speed trand^rtation? In:' addition; 
tb«y were built in an already axistios .housing area. 

Oo to page .101 * 



You ckoso 2 : They^^ji only one bathroom » 

Almost aXl bouses that are belD^. built today have at least 1 1/2 bath- 
rooms and many have 2 full bathrooms or more, la ^me caaes one fbr each 
bedroom and another downstairs for guests « Americans have becoioe extremely 
reliant upon what ia*njy vcouldr consider to be excess i^thx'ooa^ facilities^ 
Indeed one, of the first things ^ American traveller notices about almost 
any other t^xuxtry he visits is the luck of ^^equate (to the American taste) 
bathrooms. . ' - . 

In the Arab world many ho^s^ still lack Indoor plumbing of any kind 
and some lack even .outhouses ♦ ^ Human waste is^ften used as ferj^iWi^er. 
Can you iroacino tbe ainas<»aent of ip.n ArsAt villager suddenly finding himself 
in a sumptuous American home? ^ne of the features which^he would find most 
startli?ig would bo the i^tumber of ^throoms« His natural reaction would be 
that of surr:?it?e at the presence of evetf one bathroom, and he would wonder 
why anyone would ever wanj more than on€i^ How cwr you possibly use two 
balfbrooms at once? . . 

Go to page \ 



1.^ They were^W far ixom the city. 

one bathro^M)^^ * 




•4 



W^aaloo and peopX© could not iutf^ ihls 



V 



1. 



Very large* ieBwid foj houses priced >ro0ii<l>9,000. 

P»l-J^* vt„. A« Ar.b ooua„ sro^hly uaaer3t«<i t^. other raaioST^or the 
boui. «t t*Wto %« Itherwlal-Wte s.«..«t„„'h„„. 

. .».ply It «*y^ o^eiWth^M ^uia be' fco«,letelyA;co.pieh.hslhie 

a. >»ux. thl^ th.t the Wr*oi.s .re I v4r, uU.cX people. W«c. 
ot the «.t 1-rr.tlon.l (to ^h. toreW). .««>r.«X^«lo,lc.l ater„.tlv. 
belee the correct o«e »„ „Me o« purpoee. « 1. . clue the* .houW help' 
to «>B«r the next episode correctly! There will be «o cl»ee 1. the 
, next episode to help you solve It except thet the correct alterative Is 
the s»st llloglci one. to the jUwrlcM polirt of view. 

Oo to 108 . . 
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t You chose 3: Hier© was a t«iikporary recession and pe<»>X« could not 
afford tM3 price for a house, * . \ / 

.^t^t is e^u^tirely incorrect » You did loot think abcmt your anmr 

■ \ ■ ' - ^ ' • ' 

thoroughly, . ' 



' Even if there >»©re .a temporary Recession there ivould atlll he people 
who could and would pay this louch for a house* * 

Cjo to page > • 101 , — - 



4 



: ■ •.. . ■ ' ./' ■ ■-. ' 

\ You chos« 4: There is not a ve^Tr^large demand for houses prfced 

■* ■ ' ' $ ' ■ . .- 

around $25,000, * . 

' ' . ' . ' .'■»■"'•''•' 

Wrong:. You must road laore carefully and Inte^rat^ this with what ypu 

learned before, . oo not read la in^o^at Ion which la not there and do not' 
mAii unwarranted assumptions. ' ' 

' Thl» la true. relative jo houaes priced 'around $16,000, but^there la* 
atlli a auffloiently l^tr^e demand for 5iuality houses Sk higher price. 
A. houae will sell almost ai^here at almost any price providing it has 
sufficient quality and luxury and is kn the rightMnd of ^eighhorjj^od. 
Hote the emphasis upon "quality" and "luxury." These w important .words 
in helping you choose the correct alternative* ' 
Go to page loi , 



An Anerican contractor J,n a village in Labanon was 3re<iaired 
to build a number of modest h<»aes fo.r l^he villagers on an Aoierloan 
reclamation project, ibe vlllagera and the- chief were delighted 
with the idea ai»d the contractor was a populaX' aaa in the villa^e^ 
Wien the hou^os were finished 'and the people^ inppected them, t)kelr 
pleasure turned to dlssatlsraction, the contractor was looked 
upon- with disfavour, and the houses remained empty. 



i 



In the «lM«iice^ of my inf ormatloa, other than tlie clu« 
coiit«lno<l in tl» last Q^aode, jrtiat would lt?e- your choice as the 
.•o»t liltftly explanation* a« to why the hou««s did not •oitf 

I. They meirm too expett«lve...l,..:....,,*.,.Go to page IW,, 

■ . ni^ ■ ■ , * ■ 

ttiey ware' too wnall for t^w average*- Arab 

f onilly »«»•••,.,,,,,»,»,,,»., ,00 page 

S« til© latrines la the hathrocva faced the 
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vroQg way... w,...Cto to page U2 

4 . Arabia did not 11^ the atylo of the 

houses but preferred %bBir old hoinea.«.,.Go to page "114 



* * 



4 
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IPp^u chose 1: .l^hey y^i^ too,expoi3LSive« 



_ lllliieit hfl|ipeii6^? That was aot.^a dj,fficuit*c^^^^^ , ^ 

. . is pTCb^Xy, tiu^ ^opV rational reaaoa for not buying a bouse^ 



\ B^maiober what you were told to do in the last #fdLao4e« What is the most 
ili<:^ioal reason oS those list<^ for not bD^dLug the house? 



Oo to page 
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YOU chose 2^' Tl^ey w^t<^o for the avi^ri^e Arab *MHly, 

lails Choice Xn Inborr^t.. There are no clue, in the eplaode 1?o help 
yo^ *«t^r choice shouW b» im^ ^jpationar one troBi your/point o« view. 
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You chose ^: Th« latrines in the bathroom fa<?ed the wrong. way. 



As iXiogical. as this may sound it is the cor^^ct «ltern6%ive, Yow 
cannot always understand why a certain activity is performed in a foreign 
country eveia when you know the superficial- reasons f^ that activity or 
attitude^ ' * • * 

You know, that the Arabs would not buy the" houses because the latrin«» 
faced ^« wrong way, but without the context of the Arab culture this 
inflneiaatioii is meanlnglos^ Just a^s meanlng^lBsa to y^\x the ii^toimiatioii 
tljiat Amarlcaus sometlmos have 2 or 3 bathrooma in their tiouae was to the 
Arttb^> He liad ho way knowing that^ multiple bathrooma do serve a useful 
purpose In an ibaeriea^ house* The fast pace ol the Ajnerlcan way of life 
requires that 4. or 5 people sometlmeB must all use a' bathroom at much the • 
*same time. We get up^ rush off to school or work,"* rush home, eat. and rush 
ou^ *o meetings^ concerts, bowling^ parties Mid numerous other activities* 
The American way of life Is fast and hectic* It is sometimes dlff|*fult for 
three people to crowd ajtfhud the bathroom sUafc to deem thei#.'t<eMath, while 
another wishes to take a showeir and someone else wants to set. t^ir hair« 
3uch pi;oblents as these can quite readily be solved by havii^ ear extra 
bathroom. However, to understand this, the' Arab nust_^ow the Ji«erican 

... . , ; „ 

way of life, Just as the American must know the Arab way of ■ life in order 
to realize the importance pf the placement of a latrine in an Arab bathroom* 



■ The most important facet of an Arab's lifa.'i# rel4ii<Mf|k Throughout 
each day he performs innumerable acts tihi^.ILn one way another relate to 
. Go to page 113 JK-- 



; his reli^ous belie;ts and duties. For Instance^ several, tis^s a di^ tihe 
Ari^ faces Mecca, the Holy City, and prays, .It ia not si^flt^nt merely 

> . . * *- V • 

to woralUp and pray but it is necessary to face M^cca whilje ^o^Lkf. ^o* JThe . 
Holy City is so i|pf>rtaat 4,n the Arab*s religion, that it Is irreverent 

for him .to even-\sit down with his back towards Mecca and no gooH Arab ' * 

' ' ^ ■ ' * . • . ^~ ■ .-^ •>« • " 

would perform, s.ucJi an act. . ^. 

Incident ally, \^is is a true story. It actually happened in an Arab. 

.village, that the contractor had to rip put all "the latrines and turn thea 

• ^ • •» ■ ^ ■ ■ ' 

around before the Arabs . consented . to live in tiie houses. Think how much 
money and trouble the contractor would have saved if he had been able to 
^ake this Culture Assimilator before starting to build the houses. 
^ ..This episode has tr^ied to point out ^twp important leasoim* The first 
is that no laatter how rldiculotis something in another country appears to 
be oa. the surface;* it makes sense when viewed with an understsoiding of the 

, •> • ■.. . 

entire cultural complex. To properly understand another culture and to be 
able to get ulong in that culture requires "more than the ability to sp^aJK 
the langua^G or give t^e people something they want or need. It requires 
a sensitivity to and an understai^ding of the little unusual day fo day 
occurrences th'at reflect the major culture noxms. It, is one of the purposes 
of this 4ssimilato£^o^ suBpJLy you s understanding and 

knowledge. 

The -second lesson to which this episode refers, and which will tiow be 

ft 

elaborated much more fully in the next dozen or so episodes, is the all- 
pervasiveness of religion in the world of the Arab. 
Qo to pas^ XIS 
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You cbose 4r The Arab's did not like the styl« K>t the houses but 
^;, 'lt i«^«vident by your 'reponse ^that you bave oompletely ml*0«d the 
^ »any^ people this Is an ijrratio^l reason for not buyii^ a home* 



Howler to tlie style conscious ^erlcan l^^ttiis Irrittlonal? There 1# 
another alternative that is so ridiculous that^it i&akea no aansa in Jthe 
€onti|Xt of the American o^ltur^^ * 

flk> to pi^e 108 , ^ 
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IBaMra, Ml kr^h 9tuxs»nt «tu<iytn^ at * large state tmlversity, i» 
•urpiri««cl to hear that the university haa apheduXed claa^a on Good 
Friday, He haa b^rd that Go& Fif^lday i» an Haportant airlatlan holyd*^ 
*nd •inoe moat Ajsericana are Chriatian, he cinnot un?<eratand why tfm 
univeraltjr holds. claaaea on that day. 



lie 



/ 

% 



■ • • • ■ , • . ' 



to - ^ 

How ^oul<( you bes^t"^ explain this occurrence to Hftssmn? ^ 

1 * Most of the students at the university did not seem to be vexy 

religloud^ so tlie university decided to use this tim .as 
effectively as possible « ao*to page 

2 ^ l£any inf luent^^aivofticials on th^ boex^ of trustees were 

not Christian^ and the>r pressure forced the university to 



hold clsusses«. Go to page 



^ ^ Thf^ university tries 'to accomiodate for religious holidays 
<mXy up to t^he point w^re this acconmodatlon does not 
^ conflict with the efficient running of the university^ 
Go to pege 11^ \j 

4 , Good Friday is only a minor holy day a&d it does not call 
for very mMdh religious observance^ Go to page 



You chose 1: Most of the studient>s at the unive«ilty did not seem to 
be ymrf religious, so tJie uuptiversity decKled to uee %hi^ time aji effectiwXy 

iMorrect* You have overlooked slgnif leant laformatloti which shouU 

■ ■ ■ ^ ' / ^ , 

h«v# tiMy^cated to you the correct InforiDatlon* ^ 

university would destroy its effectiveness ^d be publicly 



.for basing policy s>n th0 ''supposed'* attitudes of a particular 



of the student body, 



Oe to page 
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Your cholte was 2: Many inlluenttnl otficUls on the boaSrd of trustm 
were "not Christina, and their ptessnre forced t&e university to hold clMm 
What happened? That was not a diff icuj.t choice. 

Incorrect. A state university is directly accountably to the state ' 
legislature, and througji the legislature to the people. Thus, pressures " 
hy individuals would not be'tolera^ed on policy issues of this nature. 

Cfo to pag« US * ^ . ' 



U9 



You chose 3: The wil varsity tries to aocomiKiodate tor religious 
holidays oi3ly up to the point where this accoismiodation does not c^nfl^lct 
with tke eflicie&t nmning of the university^ 



By law snd tradition^ the United States holds to the separation of 

*■ . » , 

education^ >ut it will try to schedule Vacations sueh that they include 

religious hollda:]^« However, this schsduling is not allowed to result in 

d^creaaed efficiency* * ^ . * ^ 

Oo to page ^ 4 ' 



YOU chose 4: Good Fridky is ^oly a nlnor holy day ai^d It do»» not 
. call for vary much, religious observanoo. 
No. Do not fall asleep on the Job;. 

This is -an incorrect retspoase. Good Friday is an iaporta^ holy day 
jts>r the Christian world, and, one which involve* a great dtfal of*reU«io«« 



Go to pia^«" 
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An Anerlcan bu9iii6ssiiuui ott a trip to Egypt finds it i»«ice«saz>y to 
«Q Ig^rptlan govenuMnt omclal. In att^npting to mm\m th» 
appoi utiK t on a certain day, be is informed that the day falls on 
a re ll«i«a» holiday, and tiiat the official will not ije in His office. 



ERIC 



SurpriM'd th&t the official Allo^rs a holiday to lat*rt«ra' with 
his w<)rky the basinessman' probably is^ not aware of which of the 



folloiflngt 

'l., tiie goirermfient official is unusually religious^ and wishes 

to observe the holiday. ^Go to page ^ 

' ." ' ' ' ' ' I" • 

* - ■ - . ' • .. • - . " ' 

3 . Holidays such as the one mentioned in the passage occur 

i^arely, so the official felt that he could afford to taldb 

time off. " Go to page 12# ^ 
9« The of^cial ik^-s being lax in his d'utie?. but due to ' 

bureaucratic complexity, he would probably nd^^^ .. ' r 

reprimanded. Go to page 135 > 
4. There are many such holidays during the yeair and evex^one 

leaves work to observe them. Go to page laB . 

/ 
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You chose 1: The governmentr official is unusually religious, and 
wishes to observe the holiday. 

Wrong, Your answer is inconsistent with the given InfonDation. ' 
The religious orthodoxy of this, off icial was probably not unusual, 
Oo to page , . 



'"^ Your choice, wm 2: Holidays such ss the one meiitloaed ini the p«ss«se 
occur rarely^ so the officii^ telt that he could afford to take some ti»e 
off* * 

Incorrect. You hiav^ overlooked siijnif leant Intormmtioii irtildi mbonl4 
have lndli^mte4^to you the correct Ijatormatlon^ :^ ^' 

• ' ^ ■ , ^ i ^ . • 

Tbe MOdlem religious cmlendar ol>serves many bolldeye and peidods of 
religious importance. Does the iMuisage. indicate that this purtievtlar ■ 
holiday Is especially Important? , 

(i> to page 121 , 
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Your choice was^> The off iclal was being lai 1^ his duties, but 
to hure&ucratic compXexity, he would probably not be reprimaaded. 
No, . Do' not fiOl ialeep on the Job* " . ' 

Does the passage indicate that thfe olliclal was being lax? His " 
behavior was.iipt tmustua in the light of t^e circumstanced. V ; 
Go to page . 121 
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You chose 4: Ther« ar« many such holtdi^s^ during th» ye«r md 



«v«ryoDie leaves work to observe them. 



Correct, 'tJnlik© the United States, inost Aria> countries do not make 
a 9hajrp distinction l&etween Church and St4te« Thus^ gi>v#mmant worlcera^ 
as wll as others^ are expected to take time, of f frott their work ^o 
obae|rve the i&any Moslem holy days^ — - 

^ ^Jf^tQ page 127 ^ . * . , .\ 
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^ An Am9*^mn aad un, Arab .twient are haviog a«ach t^th#r" in an 
A«ric«i restaurant during iIhi Arab notice, that Mo«i spe'ciai;. 

~atle«. di.be» are offered as Lenten Special,, * ramarte to Ma 
A«^ri<j^ friend that perhapa reUglon la not realiy ao divorced fron 
the. "aecalar*' buslneas world of America. * ^ • • * . 
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The Arab has probably missed the following critical pointy 
1 . Tb» restaurant is prc^bly^^owned by a Cathol^. Go to 

3 , The religious dietary restrictlonf of lisnt give the 
^ r«rstauraiit omBr a chance to dispose of many otbairwiM 
unpopular dishes « Go to page 

3 « Lenten Specials are in addition to^ the ntmaaX iienu^ 

^ ^ut do not replace it* Go to page * 

4 « The clientele of this restaurant are predoaiiiantly 

- » ♦ 

Catholic^ Go to page ^ 

5 ^ The local government forces the restaurant ovmer to have 

such dishes on the inenu^ Go to page 



1 3 



\You choa^ answer I: The restaurant is probably own^ by a Ca|;hollc* 
A very po^r choice. Apparently^^u are not thlnkliig: about what you 

li«v« raad, • * 

Thia ansver Is incorrect. Most restaurttQta^'VegardloajjT of th« 

^nationality or ireliiglbo of th© omea^, sorve such I^ittan SpocS^ps, RaT«ad 

tha paaaaga and make anothar choice, . * 

* eft to poeo - ' 127 * 
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YOU chb« answer 2, rh^ reH^^ious dietary t^estrlction. of Leat 
give the Waurant oimer a chance to dWpoee of many othem.e unpopular • 

Wbat happened? That was not a difficult choice, 

An«.er 2 i« incorr^t. Lenten preparation, calle for .pecll purch-lng 
inatead of emptying of the shelve.. Aleo, would the re.ta«r«.t ow«|er ' 
buy food. Which are not popular with his cuttoatere? 
iGk> to page 
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Yoa chose aaswer 3: The Lep^ton specials «re In uddittfm to th^ Qozvftl. 
m^mi, but do ftot replace it, . ' .\ 

Answer. S Is correct* Due to t4ie relli^io\X8ly lketerog«neou« ibiericen 
popalAtion^ it is sound business to trjr and seoooBOdate vJpy minority groups 
Thus lienten Sfi^iaXA and kosher-styjle foods are a conmoiK occurrence I9 --^ ^ ^ 

Oo to page 134 > . ' 



Catholic. y 

this 1» a bad choic«» Api>ar«ntly you 'iiii»«©d a k«y |!oliitV 
Thl» anaii«r i. Incorrect. Altliough the r«tattrairt*B cll«iit«l« may W 
pwaomlaantly Catholic, «v#n rMtauyant. cll«nt«U a« not so co.i»o«a<| 

•of f or auch lAiiton Specials. ' * . . ' ■ • v* 

<3o to pag^ 127 . < / 
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You*ch0«« answer 5: The local goveromeat forces the restaurant own^jj ' ' 
have such dishes on the nemu. 

Ijicorrect* Vou hm failed to correctly evaluate the other alternatiyea.^ 

Locals state^ or federal goverment, aside from ttaintaiaing proper 

, • . ■.•.**'•' ■ '* 

health stUKtards has no power to force restaurant owners to make partlovilar' 

choice of nenus and does not atteupt stfch Influence. 

go to page 127 c V ' 



go Into tiie laug^ city nearby, li» knmm thmt tlit ptrlod im nill b» 
. trav«liiig Is a period of Moslem r«llslou8 obMrvano* /vMch 3r«<iair»« 
faating during tlw^SiJll^t^wrir: Howevair, he believes that tbe 
restaurant's- will remain open to serve those who wish to eat. Upon 
arriving at one of the clty*s largest ]r«st«urants hs Is surprised to 
find it clotfed^ 



X3« 



Wi»t would oacpl&ln this occurrenc*? 

X, Th© <wMr probably a Moslem^ «iicl since b9 w«» not abl* 
^ to oat, ^ did not wi«h anyone else to eat. Go to page 
2, The Moalesks are very hungry during this perl|Kl^ and if thare 
were any restaurants open, they woulU j^gt liable to maintain 
their fast. Go to page /3? . , ^ 

* * 

3^ The restaurant was probably open only for 04rtain daylight > 
hoors^ and the peace Corps worker was not there at the right 
ti«e. Go to page J^B . 

4, Even if the restaurant remained open during the day, there 
would i^ot be ^ycne who wished to eat. go to page /3 < j 
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* .... " . -^"^ 

Your answer wns 1 : The owa«r was probably a Hosl«m, and sine* ha w«« 

not able to eat^-^he did not wiab' anyone else to eat. 

What happened? TD*t,wa» not a dimcult choice; » * 

This answer* is^JiBtcoMect, The ^reataura&t owner ie a busitteeeaaii^ as 

well aa a Moslem. For him to close his rdstaorant so that others would be 

as bunsry as he would' be bad l£sines8« 

* 

Go to page 134 ♦ 
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. You cbo»e aoswor 2: The Uoslms are very hungry during this period 
and it there were any restaurants open/ they wuld not be abXe to maintain' 
t^elr fast, x ^ 

That 1» entirely ^Incorrect, You did not think about your ansi^r 
thorou^y^ * 

Moat Arabs are staun<^ Moslems -who are quite willing to unrfergo ^reat 
hardshiiis to observe religious custom. 

00 to page 134 - 
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You chose answer 3: Tlie restaurant was probably open only for certain 
daylight hours ,^ and the Peace Corps worker was not there at the ri^ht tia*. 

It la evident by your response that you have completely missed the 
point. . . \ " ' , 

This answer is incorrect. The restaurants remain closed throughout 

* • -( 

the daylight hours during this lasting period. If it remained open during 

daylight hours the Peace Corps worker probably could have eaten a little 

later. . , 

. . . -4 ' 

Go to page 134 , ' ' 
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, . Your cholc^^^ Wer 4: Even if th^ restmuriuft remained open^ during y 
the dky, there would not J>e anyone irtio wished to eat 



Th« Arib comrtri«s »re quit© homogeneous In regard to religion, with " 
W) - 99% of the popalkion being Moslem in some areas, since these people 
<ft ere Wte religions and observe religious custons rigorously,; even if the 
reataurwt renminea j>pen during the day, it muU b«, largely without . 
custonera. » t . 

CIO to l>«g» i4n . ^ , 
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! ■ • • ■■■■■ • ". ■, 

A ccil^ge s|;a|i0nt ivho Is n<^iffiBi3Lly quite regulmr In hi* ^dmr^ ^ 
Attendance finds t^at^ on Sahday^ bs stlX^ hai| <tulte a lot of nork^to 
do to finisli a term paper^ duo on Monday^ Bs decides to skip church 
that Sunday, aotcl dievote the tlm to irorklog cm M« tem i»iitr. 
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Or 



His decision shows which of the following facts^bout the sl^udentt 
1» . Acsdeaic guides are more important to this iiKtiVidual than his 

religion. Go to page 142 . ^ 
2, . He considers missing church <»ly** minoi^ deviation, which can 
be tolerated. Go to page '14^. '% » * 
Ham student is no^ v&y religious, semd thus doesn*t care if Ae 
iktmmmm diuxch* Go pttg? 144 ^ ^ ^ * ^ 



3 « ^ e ^ 



4. 



H»e church has a large congregation, and his absence will probaigiy 
not be noticed. ' Go page . 149 

is iatppy not to^go. 



•mi 



Ifa considers church a mate of tint 

140^ 7 



<k> to page 
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, . . You h«ve chosen answer 1: Academic ' ^rad^s ar* more Important to %hX» 
iQdlvidual than his reUglon, ; * . . 

Thia is a bad choice. Apparently yoa missed a key point, 
^^^^^^^^^^ts ia* incorrect.. While s&tm Individuals mi^ consixler a^adeatlc .* 
stkccess more Important than religious observance, can we put the 9tudQnt 
In this category f rom^ the infojnaation givent * 

Go to page _ , \ ^ 
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YOU chosi. answer 2: He conk<l^ »»issi«g church only a n^inor delation 



which can be tolerated. 



■ Although ohurcB .ttendancle is l„Bort«tt w «8t «ligiau3 pe^Bons ■ a. 

to tulMU «iuc.tloMl co>™it«ents would prohSLly^.t, he constdexed a/ 
serious breach ot faith. ^ 

^ to page 147. ' . . • . • ' . . - • 
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. Your oli61oe wife msvfer 3: tlie istudent Is not very religious, and 
thus doestt^t einre If ha > misses churchy ^ , ^ 

' Incorrect ♦ You have f ailed t^ correctly evaluate the other alternatives « 
If th^ student were not religious, would he he a regular church at tender? 
• Beread the passi^e^ looking fdr the underlying iapo^tuice of this 

situation* * , . • , . 

Go to page ]l30 • _ 
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You chos© aasw«r 4: The cjiuxch. has a large congregation, and his 
absence will probably not be noticed; 

This alternative is incorrect. ; There is no evidence to suggest thi 
• conclusion. * ^ • > 

Is an individual who. attends churfih regularly concerned with who 
notices his attendance? And, if .$h^f individual who attends regularly • 
misses once, will he be danined in -the ejyes ot the congregation? 

> - 

<io to page 139 * • ' 
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Your choice was alternfttive 5: " Ho considers churcii « wast© ot tine 
ft&a is happy not to go^ 

So^ Do not lull asleep on the Job. 

This answiir;is incorrect. If the studeat considered church services 



m waste ot time^ would he continue to attend thmm7 
Qo, to pw 
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Many youns As&b. aen ccoe to the fjhlt«d Jitates to at^nd the 
ttnlv«rsltl«s. Many of tbe religious <luti«» of tb« lloalM, auch aia 
lurayinc fiva tinaa dally, otc., become a heavy burden on the Arab 
atttdent^ ' 



J 



J . Whiph of the f ollowinir stateiaentd <io you thitOc most i»Arly 

\* ^ / - ' * ^ \ . . 

Approac^DQILtes their feoiiugs and Intentlotis in this regard? 
l'*. Due io tfee hardships of study and life in a foreign 
. coua*ry, ^any of the religious obligjitions may^ be 
V.\ x^la:»<i. Go to^pfage 149 ; ' ' 
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,2U 1rhe \perforJnance of oy religious duties probably makes 

• ' ' ;* ' ^ ' " • 

me look strange to Aioericans, and 1 would create better 

" .. relations if I curtailed most of these customs. . Go 

to page 15<1, - 

— ■ ^.x.. . 

\ 1;': The t;^aditl<mal religioua^ observances are out of' date 

^ with the modern .wor Id ^ and can /be forgotten when away 

. " * ^ ^ from hcofe-^ <jQ to page 151 % * . 

^ \ ' ' _ " ^ / ^ ^ 

\* TIte h^rd^slii^ps are very little to endure in order to 



^maintain -the larOper religious observances; Go to page 
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Your choice was answer I: Due to the h*rd8hii>s of study and life in 
. a for«lffii country, many of the religious dbllgatfons may be relaxed. 

It is evident' by your Response -that you have completely missed the 
i .point. 

Thia is incorrect. While hardships do result from foreign travel 
and study, would the thought expressed here be characteristic of the 
average Arab student? 

do to pag. 147 
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You chose answer 2: The perfonnanee ot my religious duties probably H *t 

makes me. look strange to AmerlcaiiQ and I would create better relations it 

I: curtailed most of these customs. ' N. 

'■ * ' " " " " ■ 

incorrect.- You have f ailed to correctlyl evaluate the other altenaatives 

Wtille many of the Arab customs do seem strai^e to many iliitei^cand^ w>uld 

this cause the Arab to curtail his rellgiou* observance? . 

* 

Go to pi«e 147 . 
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Your choice was wnsvtmr 3: Th« traditioiial raligious observances^ are 
out of dato with the modem world and can be forgotten when away from 
, tiome« 

What happened? That was not a difficult choice. 

Incorrect, iVhile some Arabs feel that traditional religion is old- 
iMhloned, this feeling is not widespread, and the averaee Arrf> student 
.ilould probably not hold this attitude, 
Oo to page 147 , 
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You" cbos« answer .4: The liardshlps are very little to ensure in order 



to maintain the proper religious observances. 



To the deeply religious Mid conscientious Arab Moslem^ the hardships 
connected with religious o^seryance are only a minor burden to be ignored 
in living as a good Moslem, * ^ i 

Co to .page 153 . " 
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tx9m In the <mmim ot mem, ft thoiigbttttl maguMlic nan up to. Mm and 
Mk*<t, '*0 lluliaMad, tell a»« «b«t ctn brliif a* to ParsdiM «n<t ']ce«p ne 

tnm Btil?" Mufianmad anmmd, ^Thou »l»lt sem Allah^ »ithoa* 
MsocliiitiBg aaytlilnc with ufn, thaa mhiklt pftrfora tlie salat (prayer)^ 
hand vmr thm nkat (alas) and teap sacrad tlia bodda of mlati^xiship^** 
A parallAl aituat^oa could ba foond in Cliristlaalty. 

la tha mm l^aatamat, tba toepar of tha prlaoo in liacadonia vtera 
Panl mof* ^IXaa i^ra datainad aakad tlkaaf ^rhat aaat I do to^be aavad?** 

♦ 

Tha aaawar vap: ''^alian^ in tha Loctl J^aua Chriat, and thou ahaU ha 
aavady and thy houaa.**' 
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According' to the two stories abcve, which«of the f oXlovin^ caB|pri|i<»« 
do you think vas made between lalam and Christianity? 

1*. ^ In Isl^lc practice ^ the Prophet ip^ts the ooIjf onf who could ^ 
preach J but in Christianity, many of Christ 's'folLlowers could 
preach very 'Well. Gp to 'page iSJi 



4 



r * 

In the Islemic religion the greater, en|)hasis is on action and 
conduct, while Christianity emphasizes believing in God and 

doctrine,"' Go to page 156 



Is|aiB started in Mbcca <in Saudi Arabia) and spread toward 
Asia, while Christianity. was spread into Burope Olaoedonia 
.i« In the north Greece), Ck> to^page V ^337 ^ \ 
The Islamic religicm was |irst accepted by tbs desert nomads, 

while Christianity was first accepted by the townoien. 

4- 



Go to page 
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, - You 9I1090 In* isl«ilc pc*ct"ic9, the^ Pro^h^ wm the only one Tvho 
cauili i>re«^KlMt *n <asr^«t^«ffitty a^oay ol airA».t»tf foltow«r* could' ireacg- 



^ Ipcomct. You an uraatliig yoto^ ^iM^O^nmy^ piy att^nt^ 



Kven though the Proi*5»i hlmaieir wis^^ellverliig th« ia^s«# in this 
Islwlc story and the t»a Chrletito be*i:ev^8 were r%>e»ti% .*»il^t Christ 
hid eeld In thi. Christien »tory, this mi^tit onlV «how tn^t^tht^isliuLc 

•tory took piece when the Proi^et was alive, whereas 'the . 6hi:istiin story' 

> ^ - • \ * * \' " " ' 

took place alter Christ was no longrer on Wth, 



Go to page 153 



0^, 
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* You -8«lacted 2 : in the Islamic religion the greater emphasis is on 
action and conduct^ while Christ liualty ^phasl^es believing In God and 



To Wea^em obs^fvers Islm appears to put Its greater e^phaala upon 

' »ctlon ra|;lier 'than upon doctrine; np<^n conduct rather than ^^e^let,-^ once Its 

tew and simple articles •'ol faith wer^^^^epted.^ In the Christian stoify, 

the ben's answer commanded belief^ In the Moslett story, the queationet* 

\ i ^ ' ^ 

aaka^ not directly about salvation^ but about the path to Paradia^; and 

*t:he answer *coiiimanded action and Implied belief only In iregard to the service 

of God, and prayer to God* • • 

' ^ ^ . ^ '^'^ ^ , 

Muhaiamad taught Arabs hpw to become and acjb as true believers in the 

one^ebd; how to conduct themselves in such a way a^ to enter Paradise - 

Indeed; according tp one of the ledlding oriental students, Islam showed 

»» , , 

thi«B path In "a purely rat lona, almost techniciO. mMmer«' 
■ * » ■ V ' 

. ' The ^oslem^s belief in action and conduct^ superior to f^th is shown 

in many cf their customs and traditions^ such as the waphasls on hospitality^ 
generosity, etfe. , Therefore; the Koran t^eals with' Ideal behaviors aore than 
with faith,' . . ' : , ' * '* 



ft 



Go to pi^e 139 
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Your choice .was 3: islam started in Mecca (in Saudi Arabia) and 
•pread toward Asia, while> Christianity wad spread into Europe (Macedonia 
is in the north of Greece). 

Iaporr«ct. Vou have failed ^o cor,fectly evaluate the other alternatives, 
While- Christianity has predominantly spread throughout ^rope and Islam 

throughout Asia and Africa, th& places where the two stories related in the 

passage took prlace is not the most importaat aspect here, 
<^ to page' 153 . • 



» . ■ ■ » „ 

You ««X©cte<i ^: The Islamic religion vw first ftcc«pt«<l by th« desert 
•nomads, 'while Chridtiaaity was first a:ccepted l>y the "townstten. 

A v^ry poor answer* You 'are wrong. . ^ - . <» . 

- Christ ianity was first accepted hy the poor people in the snail towns. 
Islamic religion h^ mojre jtppeal for the desert aomads and the poor people 
in Mecca. However, this is .not the >a^n point in-the comparison ofNthe 

Go to pag^ 153 * \ ^ < * » 
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Jfaas^' Mil^ataeti v&p boXng pursued across the desert* Bis pursuers 
, lieUeved Hassan httd stolen a Qtm^X tnm tbeai, a ©rime punishable by 
death. As they were almost on tbe . verge of ci^tuxlng .Bae^ an, a tribal 
encamittaent loomed up from behind a lai^ sai^ dune. Hassan made dlr- 
ectly for the camp and entered the tent of the chief. His pursuers also 
•approa^ked the oasis 9here the tribe were camped and set up their own 
camp. However they made no att^pt to capture kaasan who was^leaf ly 
visible and who wandered freely about the camp. On several occasions 
«ie two chiefs were seen* in conference, but'^ere was no apparent 
conflict m either camp, 
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Taking into account what you bavo leaxned thua far la' tbe 
Asalmllator, how would you best explain the apparent enigma posed In 
the episode, 1,©., why did the pursuers not make an attempt to oapture 
Hassan? 

1^. llx© oasis was sacred ground and Itoslsm religion forbade that • 
man*s laws be carried out on God*s grdund, Oo to pag e 161 
Hassan had reached the safety of his own tribe.N and his 
pursuers were afraid to try to >oi^ture him th^f«« 
Go to pag e 162 f V 

Hassan had sought refuge with the tiflbe, and Ifoslem law r«- . 

quired that they provide him with hospitality and protection. 

■ ■ ' ■ ' . 

Furthermori9^ the law required that the pursuers resp^t tikat 

sanctuary^ , Go to pfge 163 ^ * *• 

me pursuers had discovered that Hassan did not "really steal 
th^lr c^l. Go to page , le^^ ^ , . ' * * 
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You chosen : .Th^.o^eis was sacred ground «id Moslem religion forbade 
tbat maia^aL laws be carried but on God ! ground ^ 

W3P6ng» Your answer ts Inconsistent with the glveti information. 

' ■ ' i ■ . • _ * - . 

S*cred groimd consists of aroas in two major cities in* Saudi Arabia, 

. • - . "> ' 

the cities of Mecca and J^e<Una, 300, miles north. Also, there is a 

• considerable amount of . ' m^'sylaw", in evidence in. the hoiy cities as 
* ■ r ♦ * . /' — 

hunar^<is of soldiers aild policeraen, carr.yAn^ cpiel sticks and wearing 

pistol belts' keep stem order ov^r ti<&-hundre<te of ..tJUousandfl* of Mosleoa 
who cbitfli to womhi-p.' 



: J* 



,Go to pafee .159* ' *V ' * • ♦ * 
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You chose 2: Hassan bad r<»che4 the. safety' of his bwi tribe, voA 
his nursuers were afraid to try to capture him there. ' ^* , 

This alterriattvef is Incorrect. There is no evid«tfce to^ st)gge«t this 
coiicl\sion. • ■ ' • 

Begardless of whethetr or not the tribe was his own, would the pursuers 
willingly and knowingly come into the caaiJj^ if th#^ were afraid to try to 
capture him there? if they were afraid, woul<l|i*t they avoid the camp 
at all coats?. 

Go to page 159 . _ - 



You chose 3: HasBsn tt^d sought refuge with the tribe, and MoslemI law 

• * ' " ■ I 

c required that they .provide. him with hospitality and protection. Furthermore 

the law requira^^'that tiie pursuers respect that sanctuary. • 



The word "hospitality" *.!n this alternative is the clue to the correctness 
of this alternative I 

To bettej^ realiz^e the roasous for this custom, and many others that you 

♦ - ^ 

•will encounter, you mu^t understand the situation in which the Arab lived. 
While today most Arabs live^ inVOh© larger cities or the many villages, much 
of the Arab customs, la%s • aiwl "religion were built up centuries ago when alatost ' 
all Arabs were desert nomajls and the laws were interpreted and enforced by 
the individuals concerned, . There were no policeman or other st^te officials 
to,whoaf an individual could appeal for protect ioi», or Justice. Each individual 
was at the mercy of the ravages of the desert and every other Individual he 
encountered on that desert, m order that any semblance of civilization wa« 
to survive nt was essential' that codes of conduct, be carefully laid down and 
strictly enforced. Without the enforc^oent agencies to see to it it was 
necessayjr tjiat the rules and regulations be Internalized by each individual, * 
Hence, the importance, of religion, and the emphasis on actions rather than 
beliefs. This also helps to explain why Arsh$ are almost exclusively Moslem. 
TlLere is virtually no other religion in all of the Arab countries, it would 
not do to have individu^ils with "^lifferent moral commitments .living in situations 

auch as those of the Arab* 

• ? • 

» "* 

Co to page. 164 
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The hospitality is not offered only to travelers but also to those In 
need of protection by an avenger. 

* None may refuse the request for hospitality or prot ection^ Th^ 
protector Is required to offer hospitality and protection for a period 

* 

of three days, during which tiae he. also is required to meet with the 
avenger and endeavor to reach an amicable agreement. However, at the end 
of -three days the pursued must leave the protection offered him 'and seek 
protection elsewhere. If he does not, the protector is required to turn . 
him over' to the avenger. ' . * 

_ ^^I'^^s ^<>K M /^99Um^ o^ for-* 

the possibility of the accused to show his innocence. It also permits third . 
parties to come between disputants. . 

The importance of ensuring hospitality to anyone is essential in such 
an Unfriendly and Isolating environment as the desert in which the Arab llv«d. 
This 18 Why religion is so important in the life of an Arab, not merely religious 
belief, but a religion that specifies and requires actions on the part of the 
subject. Belief In Allah -must be demonstrated each day in concrete ways". 

While the Christian belief does place importance upon "the good deed," 
It a^stresses that belief in God can bring salvation. The Arab must act 
m a<P?danc^ with his religious teachings to gain any "credit." For him 
merely to state a belief in God is relatively meaningless in determining how 
he win be Judged. There is no salvation by "death-bed conversion." An . ; 
Arab's salvation, lies solely in what he has done during his l^fe. 
to page , 
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You chose 4: TtiB pursuers bftd discovered that Hftssan did not 

' ■ t ■ ■ V , ' ■ - ' ^ 

really stetl their camel, 

A very poor choice. Apparently you are not thinking about what you 
have read. 

Is there _any J.ndication as to whether Hasisan had or had not stolen 
^the camel^ or whether his pursuers had discovered his guilt or lack of it? 

Another alternative ties in with what you have learned in the early 
- part the program" about Arab la^ 



Go to page is9 A 
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George Bronsoa, an Aaerican student of theology la m Western 
imiversity, was writing an essay conjpailng and contrasting several 
religions tor a theology ola»«* ^ In hXs essay he made the toUoirlng 
statement, "mere are a great many differences between 'islam and 
Piristian religioos» fiowevery much of the difference relates to the 
manner in which the belief s inust ,b© ^^sed, and the relativ^ . ; " 
importance of action as opposed to mere belief. In spite of the 
differences, Islam and Christianity are very slntilar in one basic, - 
important^ ^ver~rlding a^ect"» 
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Which of the alternatives <to yen think expresses the n^t 
sentence in his essay? 

- X, Both Islam and Christianity have 12 holy days ftach. ye'ar» 
Go to pag ei6g> 

2* Both Islam and Christianity emphasize the 'oneness'* of 
God» Go to pag e 159 'V ^ -0 

3, hoth I slam, and Christianity stress thejimportance of fast- 
♦ lug* Go to pag e 170 

4, Both . I slam and Christianity started In the Middle East* 
Go to page 171 .. X ^ 
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Your choice was 1* Both Islam and Christianity have 12 holy days 



^ach year* 



*Thij^ is a bad choice* ^Apparently you mlased a key points 

» * » 

Don^t varions religions withjn Christianity have different numbers 

i . . - . 

ol .holy days in the year? ^ 

Go to page . 166 ^ , ^ 
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You chos.« Both Islam^and Christianity emphasize th© "oneness" of 

- ,^ . • • - ■ • . • 

Thi» 4s correct, sWhile we haue been pointing out one of the major 

<U«fereiM:«3 between. ^he two religions, that is, the Islamic stx^ss on action 

the pMls of the religions* is quitet similar, Islam ccJntalns mUch that ls'> 

# . . " % 

faHlliar-to us in both the Old and the New Testaments, There is one' and 
•.ottly one. God. He sent his messenger to earth to teach us the cdrrect w|iy 
of life. To the Moslem, Mohammed was God* a messengei;, just asVesus r 
' God'*.8 mersaenger for the Christijeai.,. 

V T^ie.big differences between jfhe two* religions probably are bWed in 
/ the type^f Hying conditions "that ^er^ prevalent among each of the peoples. 

W€» . have seen that many aspects of the Moslem religipn were determined by 

. • * . * . ^ .... ^ , 

th# spartan existence the Arabs were forced to live th€Kdeserl7. This 

yltte is chaiSging^ and just *as the Christian jreligions gradually change as 

^ Avlftg co.nditions change, so too can we #5^ect considerable changes in Islam 

«« t^he Arab way of -life^ comes more' and more under the influence of th^ rest 
.* ^ . . ■ • • - ■ - • ' 

^ of- the world, > ' ' " - . • ^ 

, ' Go to pa^ J 
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You dhose. 3 : Both l&lm- and Christianity stress 'tb© iffiportanco. of 
fftsting. \ ' - 

, , • > • * ; .. . ^ • 

This alteraat^ive is incoxri&ct. There Is ho' evidence to 'suggest this ' 
cpncluslon. " . , # • " " • ' ' 

4. While fasting feay be ,a pa^rt, of t^e Christian belief, is It generally* 
stressed as it is with'lslajn? Some re-ligions withi^ Christianity stress 
it mr^ than do othor^- whereas all lft)s]Lems are re^uir^d to act out their 
Islamic. beliefs in the same way\ ' * ' , 



Go* to page l€j6 ' 
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YOU Chose 4: B6th Jslarf and Christiaaity started in the Middle E^t, 
A very poor answer.. You are wr^^ng. " « • ' 

Is this the "basic, ^aspect of Bimll^rity" ^between the tjt> religions? 
Oq to'pflge 166 . " ^ . ' 
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Dean Carpenter, a s-tudeat friend of yours, who re>cently beoaue 
ititerestdd in the Islamic i^llgiofh^ was t^^yl^tg to -pat together tbe pieces 
« of information he had foiled in various placed ♦ Dean tead heard in the 
m^^ that Moslems made pllgrima^s to Mecca (the sacred Moslem town 

in Saudi^ Arabia) in big groups/ l^tor oiT he saw o|x the university's 

* ■(» * ^ 

calendar that the Mos^Lem students were entering the M<mth of Ramadan 
during which fasting and religious observations of other kinds were 

♦ 

scheduled every day. The l^st letter he received Iroia his Peace Corps 
volunteer friend in an Arab country had told about the daily prayer 
of the Moslem « Dean had read that the. religious Moslems would pi«y 
in the prescribed way at five set tin»s every day. 



■■■> 
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W Dean cai» to ti>T further inf omatioa on this reUgim, knowing 
tluit you had been studying the Arab <jultu«i, which of th? f ollowing 
clarification. aboUt the lalaalc religion would you give to him? 

1, The.ftbow practices mre three of the five main acta required 

of all lloaleaii. Go to page 174 ' • , " > 

2. -ae mam requlresienta of the lalaaio religion are service to ' 
<3€d and self-denial. Go to pa^ ^^^ ^ 

3, The fasting and dally prayer are required of evei^ MosWsi ' • 
but the piigrliaage to Mecca is required only of the Mo»len»,; V 
who want to cleamae theqiaelves from ain* Go to p4«^ ^izft 

4. Ttm giving of alas (charity, generosity and lioapltajjiti) is a 
acre important act required of all Moslems than are; the other 
thr0# mentldied abo^« Go to page . ^ 
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You chose 1: The above practices are three the five main act* 
retiulJ^ed of All Mosl^s* / • '^^r^^"" ' 



* A|i a reHgious system, Jsla© jr^iquir^s of its followers tbe performance 



of five acts knowd as the "pillars' of. Islam^^' The first is bearing wit'nes* 
to the ontpneaa of <3<>a, and to th^ belief in Bluhaiamad as his pro]^et or 
m^sseager,. , The se<:qnil requires prayer in prescribed way? * %t prescribed ti»ft^«« 
Th« third eojfoin? the. giving of alms;; " The fourth, palls for fasting «n*.> 

ahst^iitions of other kinds . during t^e month, of Ramadan..'. The last* pilXaz; 

• ' • — — .* ■ ■ 

.roquiroa all believers who can aiford to :jdo so to kake .the pilgrimage to 

: --v.. , , . ^ V ■ - 

Meccia at iCeast once dtiring their lifetime, * * : -A 

• The sduroes of th^se aivd other ruleai in. Islam are the Koran *and thii * 
triMCllt:),Ws concexTi^ne the actioiiJB ot MuhesimAd; * - 4» • i ^ ' 



^ ^ v» r . w " : i * 




Your choice was 2* Thh main characteristics of the Islamic religion 
«r« serviqe to God 'and self-denial. ^''r' ^ 

• la^orrect. You*have fiiil.e4;to correctly evaluate the other alternatives, 
Umny o^he early ori.entaliatft thouffk that; this statement -was so 

Due to the number of prayers r^uii^ eAch day and. the traditions of studying* 

.the Koran, the Moslems seea^ed to. hp. meditating, praising and imploring God • 

almost constantly. There 4* inuch in, Islam tLt -i-equires .self-denial, sudi 
♦ . ' ; . ^. • ' ^ . ' ■ * , 

♦« fasting and practices of modesty for hoth men and women, 

ror,a lone time Western writers descrlfoed it as a "sensual" religion, 
'•chielly .because' the Koran permits mgn to take as many as four wives 

• However^ another ailternative presents a more correct summary of the 
idea* tod requirements of . the'' Islamic doctrine, ^ > 1 p. 

■ ^ * • ' • . , . . •» 

. , Oo to page m - . , 
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You chose 3: fasting and dally prayer are required of every 

llosXem, but the plXgrlmi^^e to Mecca is required only of the Moslems who 
wai^t to .c|.^ani^ themselves from 9ln» * . ' . 

^ A very poor answer « *You are wrongs ^ 

The three acts listed In^ 3 are required ot mil Moslems^ cle«avor sinful « 
But^ it is wri|:teii in the Koran that -all Moslem believers are required to 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca at least once during their lifetimes — and 
if they can afford to do so. without hardship to their f ttikilles. 

♦ 

Mecca 1$ the place where Mt:^d]nmad was hora^ i^ceivetf the religious / 
light ^ aad later conveaHted mitny poor towaamea as well as the desert nomads « 
This alternative is ihcorretjt, * * ♦ 

Go to page t 7^ » 
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You aelectedt 4: The giving of alms (charity, generosity, and 

• •■«.. . , 

Jkospitality) is a. more important act required of all Moslems than are 

otli^^r- three mentionedi aboyei . 

^ ^ it i» evident by your reaponise that you have complftely^missed the 

/'point*/, * . * * / \ ^ ,^ * . . > ^ ^ 

£veix though Moslaro traditions prescribe, specify and requiipe their 

» » ^ ** . ' , , * 

peopiLe to be* charitable to the poor; Qenerous to their neighbors and 
^•P«n<*«nt; ai* hoapl't able to their guest^ are these acts more Important 



•c 

we? 



than.»the other .three mentioned in the passe^e? If a persoA can afford to' 
makorthe Jlourney to Mfqca and does not do so, "he is failing to fulfill 
•this religious obllgationj|^ 
]^ / <3o to page 172 
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George Pindlay, an American jMUp ist. was flying aci^ss Saudi 
Arabia to the Red Seapojrt city of Jidda, As the .Plane decreased altitude 
about 30 miles east of Ji^a, George looked out the starboard window 
and saw below hia another fairly small city, but this one was teeming * 
with what appeared to 'be hundreds ^ thousands of people al'l gathered 
together in the centre of the city. As he continued to watch, he noticed . ' 
that there were many caravans approaching the city from' all directions. 

As the plane passed over, George pointed out the scen^ to tlie Arab 
passenger who was seated beside him, and asked him. what was goin^ on. 
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Bearing^ia mi^d What you have aiiready-ettitountared in the asstolXator*; 
what do you think was the most likely >eapon«»* o/ the A«tb passengax:? 



J, That city below ig Mecoa, ^ifiS^alJ the thousands pf people vara • 
Moslems coming to worship in the holy Bity* / to page I06\ 

, .2^ Ab thla is suiaimer, the people ax4 having their sunmeu, holidays ^d 
.^r© flocking to the resort city below uSi • Go t^'^page 18;2 

^, • It Is a politic*! convent ii&n and the people ai^ afl coming to vote 
and €ll^ct a oiew leader ^ * \ Go to ^g^ld3 

This is carnival 'time in Saudi Arabia, and 'all the people are "^^om:!!^ 
to enjoy the festivities and .watch the camel laces. Go^to page 184 
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• sYou chf>9f 1; That «ity below is Mecca, and all the thousands of ^opl^ # 
are lionl^ms coming' to worship in the holy city,. 



• M^icca is the city close to the main Red Seaport of Jidda. It Us re<julred 

%rall Moslems that at^least once in their lives they must make this piliriiage 

■ "1 '" * * • • • ' 

tnd worship in the holy city. -Thi^ is much more a religioos v^^uiremeot to . 

tl» Moslem than a trip to the Vatican would he to a Catholic or a visit ia 

,^*^alein for- a Christian, In these %vo cases the trip would be desirable, 

J^Jiy tvy essential, A true fclein, however, wherever he may live, and 

-they are spread all over the wo.rld, nmst make at least one trip. It is a 

■ • - J 

requirement of his religion. 

Thus once a. year the world's greatest traffic Jam is created in, of 
all places, one* of the least mechanized areas of the world, the plains of 
Arafat, People come in buses, cars, on camel, and tens? of ^ousands on tl>o^« 
trudging hundreds of miles across the desert, as over a million JSost^ 



gather to pay hooor to Allah. 

• N 

This pilgrimage is the most igaportant single ac_t a Moslem will undertake 

* 

m his entire life. Many Moslems make the trip several times, but ALL Moalens 
make It at least once. 

. page 'iftl * 



1 - CJontlmke^i; * * • ♦ t ' , » ' 

.. . " ..F6r a 8horl> period in^the '.suwh.^^, tJ^ 4ty hi Mecca beco^ries^the singU 
i-»at ci»j«l«i^ spot W the f ace 'c* the ea^t|i.: Njume^us ^^tual^ are' requi^d 
af ^the. ya,:l^;lh61y si^ria^^^^ caiili^ed by the • au^nei . c4l 'to prayer^ which 

^tine a.i±Hl<^^ voicies- prod^lmvto the Moccan sk^ "AUaihu Akbar" «L. 1» . ' 
greatWX and a j^imp-forehe^^^ touch tt^gro^ tk^ftl^ri^ 

tbm ru.h, »0aso« -h^l^ la?is oply tlire^ dnys. Th^'^^^i of, the time tto3^ill«r^ 
4» virtaaXly^d^a^rt^ but ^tej^y ti!5 ru^. season, the few hotel, receiva* ' 
^00.00 .a night. f<.r a-siagle'bed in ^ towr^ room, iundrlda oi /housands - 
^<>f^ people al^p in the streets^ on Utt^4 prayer ruga; * Othaj^^ow in' Wts - 
M*»unA the hlllaide surroundi^ Mina. - For many/' the^pi'lgriiiage '<io«^iiiua5 
«othT 300 aaie. non^h ^ l^ina, ArWa*8 second" holy city;' W 
Bp^t the Xai/ten yeai^i of hiaUife.: Iiicldentajily/ the Calendar ' 

dates firVthe year oi iiis fiijfht ffdrt Macca to lledika in 6^ A.D. . ' 
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Xou cliose 2* As tbis .ls suioa&er^ the^ peopl«N are having their aummer 
holidays and are flocking* to th^ reaort city below us^ < 

^h:>asy Your ansi^ar is iaoon^isteat with the :g:iven laf ormatioii. ' 

* •• « 

- — -4 ^ Ispt Arabia. p«6ple <lo noit live the way we <Jo in hmerlciSL with our 

lives closely governetj^by the clock and our place of emplpynent. Co^ae- 

quently^ there is np. real summer holiday seasoi)^as we koow it. It is also 

• • ' t ^ ^ " 

unlikely th^t hu&drejis ot thousands of Arabs .would flock to a city iiy' th^ 

' desert, soj^^&^O taift^s from the sea. The logical are§^^or resorts 



vfoviM be either the ieaj^ore 
, himidjN or^ more likely, ,to the mo 




although b^3p«rit is 9ppr€kssively 

e mototalns^ However*^ ae we 
said^ ther^ ts^ no summer holiday reason in Arabia ks we know itv 

Go to* page 17a ^ ^ ^ 

— " 1 11 11 1 11 1. - • • . 




^ yo«r choice it is a political convention and the people k^J 

comia^ to vot« and elect m new leader. ' , . 

. Ttii»-is 4ntirely irfcorrect^ You did not t^iUc* *about'' youi^ anwer 
thofoWhly. ^, . 

^ thlrf l'a incotrefct as the goy^raSent^f Saudi Arabia is a monarchy; 

^ Baa anything been ^d in the as8Wlatoj|Tatout' politic^ ^r elections? 
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Vow chose 4: This ip carnival time in Saudi. Arabia, andPall jthe* ' 



*p«opla ar« coming to enjoy the festivitiea and vatch the camel races* * 
A very tfoor choice.' Apparently you are not thinking about what you 
have i'eaiK/r ^ ' 



The gathering of the hundreds 6t thousands of people does ultimately 
^ .In a spirit of gaiety and celeb^rat^n. ^^vever« *b»t brings them 
together in the first place? They have a sex^ous function to perfozm^ 
idilch has been mentioned several . times in pait episodes. 

Go to page .17a) 
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In thm l*»t mplModm w mmt our AmexKMx tourist, G^i^ rindUy, who 
fMcinat«d by thm 8C«n« o/th«^ilcri^Rgtt to Ifeccft that he had wltn««»«<i 



* jfo« the «lr. Re jUnedlmtely decided thmt he would like to tee more ot 
thi«, e^ it #ould be feeclnmting to tell his Irielide back hone. «pon 
lemllag he bought severel irolle of color film tpf hie cenera, hired a 
cavel and aet out for Mecca. He had ii^*ltwt)eled ^ore than 30 miles when 

he waa eurraptitiously stopped by an anted soldier and 'told he could so 

1 ■ 



no further* 



I 
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Vhy do you think the soldier stopped George ttcm contlnulngLhls tripU:o 
Mecca? . * . * ' . ) 

k. 

The soMier was trying get George to* pay. him a bribe before he 

coul^ continue. /Go to page* 3^87 

£^ The area il^s so cxowdedl that no more pilgrims were allowed to ente^^ 

the vicinity of the holy city. Go to page 18ft 

3^ The pilgrimai^e is restricted only, to Moslems^ Ko people of other 

religious beliefs are allowed^o take pai^ Ip the pilgrimage* 

- ' - Go to page IBO 

4^ The soldier stopped George because he wbls carrying camera and 

no' one is allowed to take pictures in the ViciJiity^f Itecca. . . 

• Go to pa^e^ 190 
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• ' Vou chose 1: tlx. ,oldi»r w« trying to get Geoig^ to p«rhi« . bril» ^ 

IWn»ct^ You aw w«.tlmp.your'tiB» unless you pay niore attention * 
to tli# cu#« which are availabXe^ 

aince:« txeftenHous number ot pllgrla^ «.ke the trip eacb year «ul since 
the religiojis i^T±i^^ is of 'grei,t iB»port«ice to ll 'llo.l«»s, wouliMsrge- 
•oele hril^ry hge pera^ttecf? * • • 

' Qo to p9g^ 183 ^ . ^ * * - , \ 
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Your cllolce was 2: Hio ardft wi^ mo crowded that no i»ore pllgrljuiv ' 

■ -V- V . ■ ' : 

weire itllow«4 to enter the vicinity of the lioly city* 

Wtkmt. Hi^pened? That wes not m 4if tlcult choice « * ^ 
, IncoTTpct^ As upwurde of a million people Visit the itr#m mt a tlM, 
irhat matters a, f^w mor«? Many people ere making the <mly tilp they can 
afford iDC- their lifetime to Mecca and al« fulfilling a religious Require* 
ment«^ tltierefore^ would ^tich restricti^is be placed upon the pilgrim? 
,Oo' to page iBp * ♦ v . 



189 

You chose 3: The ptlgrlroag* is res^rlct^ei only to Moalenls. No people 
of other religious beliefs are allowed to take part in the pilgrimage. 

. This is correct. Indeed If ouW. traveler had kept his ey^s open he would 

V- ■ ^ . / 

have.seen numerous signs along the way informing him In both English and 
Arabic, that h« was approaching a restricted area and MosI^bs only were 
permitted. * * I ' 

Do you r«tt©mb«r reading in past episodes of the secretlyeness of the / 
Arab? /This attl'tnde emends to his "religion. His' holy cities tod ^religious' 
shrlw ar^a^red grt^und, .and the rltu^s of religious observance should * . 
not be shariirs^by^outsiders or infidels, this Is an attitude that is conaa'on 
Wp^-^^ 'primlitve peoples,- who equate religion with magic* 

Another aspect of the pilgrimage that in part relates to the secret^venea 
is ^hat of ifersonal Identity. All pilgrims are required to dress aike In 
• two pieces of seamless, white cloth, one wound around the waist ,^11^ the 

other draped over the left shoulder. Moslei^ religion proclaims that all ' 
believers are equal and this is one way of showilkg it. All pilgrims wear 
the sane clothing from the lowliest servant to the King. 

However, after the religious rites are over and the pilgrimage has * 
wound its way to Ulna, the people all dress in their own choice of clotMi«, 
jiihlchls ^^sually extremely colorful, and ai* air of a carnival pervades. 
^ Oo\o page 191 . • ^ 
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' * ■ ~ . ■ ■ ■• ' * 

You chose 4t The soXdler stopped Georirci because he was canyine 
camera^ and ao one Is allowed to take, pictures in the vicinity ot Mecca. 
No. You are hot .thltiking. . ' 

Although it i*s a rai*^ privilag® to be granted pemi^slon to photograph 
any of the proceedings taking place i*n the holy cities, a privilege that 
has been granted to* only a. tew on soc^ totm of official d»ty^* another 



alternative is the correct one* 



Go to paipe 1^5 
9 — 
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riw hAi^ Iti^nAt* student. **e» sharlic mn mjmrtmni for tim y«mr 
irhll* th(»y «»r* at an Anericaa «nlwr»lty, «»d tliiy rotmt«4 the vmriou. 
-bouMil9«pliig thorns, Fr«<m»ntly dmrlug tte *lBt#r •oiitlw, tiM 'SumlMml 
«»«t Upaolml" at the local •Up.martota W. roast por|t which that •••k'a 

* ^ * ) 

•hopper uaually Jxwght to Iw^p'inthlii tha fo^ budgat, Eom^r, whan ' 
tba Arab »t«<tent Sufaymmn, «aa tha ".hoppar", ha *lt»ay. hoafht chlckan 
or fi»h, or tha chaapaat baaf ha could tXwt wlaaa laiO) ir^« on ,ala. 
Two of tha atudant houaaaataa wara Oaiia»M and ona Sunday In lata llarcdt 
irhan pixrk waa dopm to thay taliad l^l«y«aa woak'a ahoppar) why 

thmy mnnn bavin« roft«t pork «ntf mtiMrldliut^ 



/ 



Which of th«">dHowing anmrn do you think "that Sai#jaan scat lik«iy 

/ " 

gave to/hls questiooers? ♦ V ' 

1 . •''The watfia^ this week seemed sprlng-Tlke ' and* s% I thought' 

th^t lamb would taste good." Go to page 193 " 

2 . "I was tired of the pork roaat that you fellows always huy." 

Go to page 194 . / 

' ~" — ' — " ■ * * . * 

^3 sale pork was all jjone when I went to tht store on Friday.** 

Go to page^ 195 ^ , ' 

4 '*The butcher at the supenaarket like^ Be, so he sold «ils lai»b 
*to m for the sane |>rice as the pork." Go to<page 196 
. 5 . "You know' that I don *t eat pork* C^ertainly I»d never buy 
Go to page 197 ^ ^ v / 
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you choae 1: ♦•the T«at% this wek wi»d sprlo«-lii» and «o i.^Wht 



that lanl>y^Knil<l taste hood," ^ 

<0 



Strange thouffh it may seem to you at fir«t fhouKht, thl^raspooa^ 
la tW moat in ibeping x»ith the" culturo aaaimilator has «arMdy 

preaofttod, and so; it is the moat likely response for ^l^n to mak* 
under the circuiostandes. / 

The eating of "plgmeat" in any form is forbidden by tl» Moalem 
religion, and nearly all Arabs arp lioalems. (His housemates should 
hive been aware of this since the reported incident indicates that 
in i». spring.) Besides, l^mb is by far the most popular of t^H meats 
in the mddle East .' 

. ^ But 5 is not a typical vay for a person of Suleyman*8 culture ' 
to ei^ress and defend his disagreement with others. 



< Go to page 198 . 



You chose 2s 7t was tir^d ot 'tife pork ro^st^^that yoti f ^Uows Wlway* 

buy/' , 



>Inoorract, You^lnav^ failed to-^correctijr eyal^ata thtfM>ther*^ 
alternatives* > , V ^ H - ^ 

Although people wlio are restijlcted* in t^e^lr lood dbolces by a 
tight bt^dget sometimes feel like thls^ i% this situat^^^^ is 

incorreet* * T ^ 

What Is th© ton© and tl^© content the remark?- . ^ i^,. 
Go t^ page 19>i' V - . ' . ' 
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• tou ^os« 3t "ihe «al« poiTwasyil gone whan I went to th© store 

. . Shim is a bad choice.- Apparently you missed « key point. 

Although the sqpecial sale items are soaetlmee all ^one by the * 
end of e day when shopping is heavy, this answer Is incorrect. 

Would the questioners have accepted the explanation as a sumciebt 
one? Why^ ndedn»t they have accepted It? * • , 

In view of the passage content, would Suleyman have sought the 
meat on sale? Can you think of any other re^ison that- may not be . 
•tated? . . * ^ 



(k> to page 



191 
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You:Chose>4: .***Thfi butch«r tb« supy»ni)ark«t likes n*. uo sold thi^ 
lamb to m^^ lor the sama price as the pork/* 
- No» You are, not thinking* / 



. » • • »• 

Although th« eiqplanatlon presented In 4 mli^t ' lumpen In scone 
plucea^ would it happen In moi^ supetmarketa? 



And^ if it did happen^ would jSuleyman gfve his hpuseaiat^l an 



explanation phrased as thia e^e is7 
Oo to page Iftl 
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1^ ^ ^ 
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Y<ni cli08« 5: "You kaow that I <ton*t «at pj|^ certainly I'd n«v«r 
buy. it./' > 



N6% Do not fall asleep on the Jlob» 
. liils choice Is incorrect.' Although Suleymati would be Justified 
in making this stat«oent", would he do so? 

IK^esnH violate what has been presented in earlier frame* of this 
program? Think carefully olt'' the situation, the people involved^ 
and the remarks « Analyse the interactions among these factors, and 



then interpret their significances again. Be alert to the tone of 
remarks, aa well as to their factual content. 
Go to pa^e \ 191 
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* Abdul, ^^Arab political science stud^t at the »iilv«rsity ol 
Beirut, vas discussing' what he had learned at cellege with his very 
^ religious Moslem* gramlfathor. Abdul was* arguing for the separatioii of 
<churc^ and state; he Insisted thU the task of religion was noi^l^ 
ygiiidance, not power an$['rule. 

He asked hls> grandfather, whether Mi^twamad^ the pr<^t, ejcercli^ 
political potifiT only because of the social ciltcunwtances of the day, 
which forced him to protect his followers, mlk grandfather explained 
Wt^accordlng to the Koraii it . was QoA, not the so-called "circum-: ^ 
stftnces'% that prescribed t|ie.Pr<^)bet 's duty and n^de wordly rule an 
Integral part of the duty^ the grandfathsr added that the Koran stated 
that the all-powerful Allah (Cod) had ordsln#<l] every ^ man's life aad 
that Allah "had decreed everything that happenejl. Hen, tlierefore^ had 
no cofttrol over thslr own destinies. ' 

The "discussion with his grandfather gtade Abdul undez^stand why ^ 
religious a^d secular aspects of Moslem culture hsve been greatly 
Intermingled. 



Vhlch of th« following do you seo as tt^6 main topic^^^/T liifoniiAtitm 

that la p]:«a«ata<i to you in this passage? 

* . • - * 

1 . Tha resect ^hat tfc© y<Mmg educatad Arab nan ah^wed to hia old 

and 'l9gs educated TelattvW^ Oo to page ^QO 

2. Tha tr^itional iat^rpretation tha Koran concerning political 

affairs. Go to pStgp 201 

' f *" ^ ' . 

.3. Arabs are less religious than^tlay used to be. .Go to page 



4 . Muhanniad, the Prophet of Islam, was one of tha world's greatest 



kings. Go to p^ge 203./ . j 
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You S4»l«^t«[d 1: ilie respect that the young e<lucAti| Arab 

old and less educated relative. 

4 



n«n flhoved to 




Wrin|[, Your answer is inconsistent with the given Infomatios. 

Although the youn|r college man was not rude or 

Cng to his old grandfather, does tiie^assage indicate that 

• . ' ■* . " " 

s grandfather was less educated, as 1 states? Mi^ht the 

/^olls^e boy huve sought to talk'-with his grandfather about the topic 
of this paragraph inainly because he had special' knowledge in tA 
fie;id? , — - 

^ Go. to page 198' \ , 




Y6vk <ih)>a9 2: *TJ»«^tri*<lltional Interpretation of the Koren concerning 
political ^falrs. 

Ontll ye;xy recejjtly, the Koran has not b^n relntai^reted ac- 
cording to tbe changing of the JHoalem's life pattern. The 'Moalems 
have used the Kpapan as their gulfing book in all affairs Including 
polltiCB. Since tW ?roirftiet had both political and religious, power 
the Iftlamlc religion ahd the -governnjient in the countries where tt 
i« practiced have be<to closely linked traditionally. Only recently 
ha« there been a change in this relationship, and this has not 
occurred to Any extent in itfce A»b countries, , " 

Go to page 204 > ^ . > ' , 



You selecteii at Arabs ar« l«ss r^ligl^us'than tb«y used to be. ^ 

' . • / • ' -J 

What l|^ppen©<j. ""jbat was not a difficult' cboi«o» 

,Tbe pa^sag© indicates that the ioung coileg« man knewa©fs 
about Iftlam jreligion than his grandfather did. But thla conclusion 
waa only the Indirect ippllcatlon of the comparison betweeij relig4ous 
knowledge of the two men. If teowledge of religion* « history proof * 
of a pWsoii*s religiousness? ^ \ * ^ 

Cc^, to page • 198 , > 
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Ytmr chotc« XK^s 4: lA^Hunniad, jrth« Phrophet of ll^siuB^ was one of th« 
irorl<l*s gx:^»t«st kings.x , 

Uto^ do( not fail asleep on tll€ Job* 

It is r«icorded that ]iiihsna«<l was' a auccesaful laader of lila 
foll<^wers, although he w^a not a 'is thO'pasaaga ma;Lnly 'about 

kings? • . . ^ 

Go to page 198 » 
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A wry lttt«Higettt yomiu Ar«^ tamed Balln ir«« MXected bgr his 
t«ra«»»n to repreTOnt bi» v4XUg« at an **lo8titut|« pn new agricua*^ 
methods that th^UN waa's^sorlog In hla national capitol, ^ hi 
poaotratlng, analytloaX queatloi., Hfcilm »ad« a vory favorable iapwasion 
on 1^ BtkuloTd, th« Aiwrlcan profeaaol^who «a« conducting tha aeaaloo* ^ . 
tn crop management, so the last ewiog before, the inatltute cloaefl,* • 
Dr. Sanford asked Ha lim to Join him for a drlak in%he bar ^of hia 
hotel. Halim seem^lattered and pieased J,y the special' atteatiok, 
thougfi^he waf not entirely at ease* and he insisted upon drinking <mly 
lemonade during the rest of ,the, ei^enlng. in t|ie bar. However, the final 
day of the insltlt^te, Halim was very quiet in class, and even when J>r. 
Sanford asked his opinion on a couple of problems, he said that he ' 
didn*t know anything about the subject. ^ 



IS you had be^ii Dr^ SutiiTord^s Interpreter you vcald have understood 
that Kallm was prctoably: ^ \ 

1, deprenae^ because the insti^te wo^^ ending aud he. would prc|>ably 
not see his friend^ Dr. Sanford^ again Go to page 206 

2. mklXy a **flash-in ^he pan^* performer^^. who had heen exposed In 

* 

private conversation with the professor* Go to page 307 ^ 




3. upset that a profeabsor had *'soQiali»d^V with a student* while 

^drinking in a bar/ Go to page 208 ' 

4^ disappointed because Hr: Sanford had drunk quite heavily the . 

^ . night hfffoTH^ Go to page ' 209 . . ^^^^ a.^^ 

i* * ""^ — r "" ^ ' ■ • ; *^ . ^ 

5 * worjrying abo^t how he would report on the institute and all 

: • ^ ^ ^ ^ ' \ 

that he had learned w)i^n he returned to his village; (to to^ \ 



\ 



Ybu^os* '!; ^^^^ depressed because the lnstitut©"^as ending And 
^e .wouid prc^ft^j:.j»€^#eo bls -fr^end,^ !^^^ 

Wrongs Your answer Is Inconsistent ^ith the giv.en infoiroatlon. 
mhrnn anyone t^dm th0 realization that/^« may not see a 
friend aifaln^ hm is often a^flkl^^ And this la likely to be 

clearly shpwn Iri the Middle Bast by % ''lpi% face'% Horfv^r^ do W 
ordinarily count profeasorii aroong our '^friiepds**, even If we like ttiem^:^ 
Oo to page ^ 204 
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YOU chose a; a%Um W really a "fUrf, in the p«|- perfoy«#r; who had 

been exposed In private conversfitioo with the-M^fesfor. 
Ihet- happened, that was not a ditli^ult <^8ltse^ 
^thoueh Hallm may be the kind of person described in 2, 

does the passaere. indicate this? What does his dally participation- 

at the institute suggest? 

Go to |>age 204 . « 
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You clios« 3: Halim Was upset that a pi<^«ssor had "aocializedf with 
A student ythiXe drinking in a bar. • 

0 This aXternative Is Incorrect. Ther© Is no evidence to suggest 
this conclusion* 

•nils passage is more co«ipi|x tli^an the earlier on©s> lhat ^ 
Mid<^ Sast attitudes toward status Is not the only dimension included. 
Whkt-^lse Is Involved in this cjise? Do the circumstances here have 
-some importance? ' . 

Co to page 204 * 



you cho#« ^. toliir disappointed becnuse Dt. Sanlord had drJnk quit© 
heavily the night before. 



The new idea here involves d^rinklng. Although he likes Dr. SantoU 
Hilitt^ls distressed ^i^ause of his drinking -A "good Moslem" 'is for- 
bidden to drink what We Koran calls "the wator'of the ,g»^", and ' " 
as a villager, Halim is likely to view this as an undeslreble pr^diioe . 
for anyone-<»Mosl«a or not, ' * • >^ 

Although the passage iniy'not indicate that Dr,\.Mnford drai|c 
Vheavily", in the lifiht of the last seirt^nce above,* how would Halim 
regard number of drj|^k» above one? . . ' 

Halla was probabl^r mwsoiiifottable at being in a bar and was thore 
only because his professor had sug^sted it^and he had not* thought it ap- 
propriate to disagree. 

^' • • ^ 

G& ^o page 21^ • ^ * 



t • ' ' ■ • • » . • - 

You cho«« 5 ? .*4lia wat worrying about ho<i 'h© would report on tlia 

Itfsttt^ktd and all that ha had laarned. whan ha ratumad to his* village^ 

that la antlraly tncorraot. You. dl d%ot thl9k aboui your 
ansaar thoroughly* * • 

Vb^M m»Xi» doubt hla ability to. take back to his village tb© 
naiw infotmatlon ha learnad? . • ' 

Qq to |>aga _a04i", ^ 
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Laaf siunner Mrs. Becker^ an Aaerlqan school teacher, iront to an 

« * 

A*ab country on a chartered tour. Mrs. Becker had an old Arab ac<iyaintance 
w)io liv^d In a small town n<eaj- Cairo. iSrsI Becker happened to have^^h© 
address written in Arabic so she could not umieretand it . \fhile she was " 

looking for soneone to read the address 16^ her) she ca»e across an old 

^ - ■ *. * ' 

« Axab woman who had Just come out of her house. Mrs. Be<jker asked her ior 

* 

* « 

help. The Arab I'ady told her. that she herself could not read nor write 

* , "* 

but s her husband in the hous.e could. So the old Arab woman took the 
American teacher into her house, and asked the old man to read the address. 

♦ * 

The old couple hospitably asked Mrs. Becker to rest there for a 
while. They had a very nice conversation.. Mrs. Becker found out that 
the old Arab woman did not go to school as her^ husband had done» but that 
she stayed home and kept house. Her. husband had attended a small 
religious school in -that town. He could understand the written Kpran a»d 
• had .a chance to work with the town's officials until he had retired 
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If you w«r« Mrs. Becker, what do you think the aijD or purpose 
of Arab education before and during the old iaan*5 adolescent time.. 
Choose one W the following: , * 



Th« punjose of the Arab education at -that time was to prevent the 
youner hoys from getting unsystematic home ejiucatlon. 'Go to. 
page 213 . . 



2. The' aim of Arab education at that time was for men to he^ able to 

read religious hooks (Koran?- <3o to page 214 » 
- ■ » • . .. 

3. the aim of Arab education at that time was to train the men for 

, government w<?rk as well as ^aiming. Go* to page 215 , ; 

\ " " ' 

4. ;The aim of Arab education at thati tifne was to equiP ja«n ^ith the 

ability to support their family. • Go to page 2I6 

5. The aim of Arab education at that time was to make men more .superior 
to women by having the ability to read and write.* Go to page 217 



t * * 

;3rott 3<^l6ctQd It lb© purpose of tb© AraB etfucatlon at that time was to 
prevent younc boys from gettlog unsystenatic homo education, 

MM 

X 

This alt^mativo 4a Incorroot* Hierc la no evl donee M:o;^sugfOst 
tills conclusion* 

iSi« Arab chlXtfren had received nost of their education fitOTi 
home ev«i while they went to an outside school. Parents taught . 
theiz' children to conform to the ideal: well-^annex^d, modest, 
respectful of elders, helpful and obedient young' men. ifasnH there 
some evidence which attested to the effectiveness of parental training? 
Most schools/ moreover, from those in' villages to the ones in. the 

, Ihe main purptTse of education at that time had to do with what a 
nanr could do wKen he knew how to read and write, .The purpose was 
suggested in the Incident* 

♦ 

Go to pa^e 211*^ . 



You choso 2: The aim of Arab educat'lon at that iim was. fot men to 
be able to read religiou$ books (itpran),^ ^ * 



♦ * 



This piirpose of Arab ©dpcation was Jborre<;:t, The Ai*abs are 
a very refllgious peopl«3. trjtil ^ee^tly tk^ only plape for ,ed- * 

ucation was In a rel^lgious §chool caU«d ai jQutt ab whe^ only 

■ » _ • ■ 

young boys w«re'allowed to attend. . Girlsi were not allowed such 

oj^cesslve freedom of movement. Therefore, thWy*stayed home and ' 

*■ . . , . • ■■■ ^ ^- ". , 

learned housekeeping. \ ^ • 

• ^ ' ' • • ; • ' '\ • ■ 

• . The ultimate ?ia of this religious school was .the ability to 

read and follow tho Koran. The literate m^n were supposed to ^give 

moral advice .to female relatives and -illiterate friends. 

At the present time the Arab is becoming, somewhat more secular 

" . • . * ■ ■ >• 

Religion is increasingly relegated td> a special place; to be 

honored but restricted. This is especially obvious i'n- education. 

where the secular pifblic school system is rapidly displacing th6 

oldi^ lfltfttab , evert in the vijpLges. 



Go to page - 218 
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You s«l«ct«d 3: aim'ot Arab ©ducdtion at that tlili« «ai to trala 

.the a«Q for gov«nia«iit work as veXI as farml^.* 

, Ibat Is entirely incoi'rect. You did not' think «boat your 
answer thoroughly. ' . 

At that time only the nobles or ihe richest f h&d mid 

coHld' ewclse power In the government,. Coomoner.s such as this* 
old maif f rQm> the small town would not bp eiyjouraged to get an education 
for the purpose .of being qualified to work ^th the goveimttent. 
However » the already educated farmery or coiimoners very often did not 
want to go b^ick to doing whatever their fathers did Cwhlch was. mostly 
agricultural work), and they would seek work with the government 

Ev^n though thf old nan did work i»lth the government officials, 
w>st of *the llterate'men still' had to go back to their farms,. * 

•mere was another aim of education whK^h the Arab at that time 
thought was most In^ortant. . 
" Go to page 211 
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Yotir choice was 4: Tbe aliQ of Arab ^duemtlon at that tim^ vas to 
aquip B»n Wth the ability to support their f amllyv ^ 

. It is* evident by youjr response that you have completely missed 
the pointy ^ ^ . * 

' * * * r - 

In traditloaal agriouitural societies men could still. support 
their families even thoufth they did not know how to read and write^ 
particularly some people in the ^ small towns and vlllagest whose 
occupations were farming or raisijc^ animals* Ikese piaople were illiterate 
an* they did not feel a need for education to be sucoessful in their 
work* \ . • 

Not until recently did they realize the advantages of education ^ f 
in agrf cultural work. 

Go to page 211 
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You chose 5 i TOx* aim of Arab education -at that time was to make men * 
more auplrior to women by having the ability to read and write. 

..1 e 4 

A v^ry poor choice* Apparently you are not thinking about what 
you have read« * . 

. . The Arab society did not need education to make m^n more " 

■ . ^ . ' «• • 

superior to women because the subordination of women was a part ^of 
their life pattern. ' • " * . 

Pr<Mi childhood, b<5ys were allowed to dominate all the women in a 
household, including the mother, sisters, grandmother, aunts and c6usins. 

The illiterate men, who were numerous at that time, were still 
superior to 4ome^. ' ' 

Go to pi4« 211 ' ■ 
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N9d Lamp8<m^ ant anthropology student^ was a^ai^UddT by hia professor 
to read^ and ^analyze the divorce practices pommon in^'dWferent cultures 50 
years ago^ In his study^ Nad came across a case of a Moslem man who 
wanted to divorce his wife. The story ^as that Cmar^ a religious man^ 
wanting to get rid of his third wife for fKXoe personal reaaonf ^ went 
to discuss the subject with his old acquaintance^ Ahmet^ who was an * 
expert on the Moslem Law as presented in the Koran <the Moslea holy book) ; 
Ahmet told him that « MosXem man cquld divorce his wife simply ^by^ saying 
to h^r t)^« t±rue>B, la the presence of two wltneysee^ "I divorce you.** 
Ahnet further explained that Oaar night, however, contraiilct himself In 

♦ 

the very process of divorcing his wife because the Koran also states 
that net^ are "a step above** iftnen and that ne^^^st^ there fore, protect 
the women who are wealker. 
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\tt9T tevlng doKM « thorixigh rnialysis of this cmse wblch of tlie 
follqplng r«pOT!t« do you think would' b9 thtt most ai>proi»ri«t« f car Nod 
to gJlvs t<? his professor? 

1. Until th« Iftst century, divorce was easily obtained by all 

Ifoslam pdopl^« Go to |^g0 2^0 - ^ \ " - 

\^ 

Z,i> Tht Moslem men did not think that any parts of the Kcmn dealt 

» ♦ 

m with teciilar affairs such as divorce^ Go to pag^ ^21 
3 « A fi^qmant caaaa of dlvoroa in Arab aociaty was th|it io§n could 



not afford to support many wives. Go to page 



222 



Traditloii^lly^ Moslem men interpreted the Koran in the w*y that 
•would bring them the most advantage. Go to page 233 
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TFou cho9« 1: natil th« last c^i^ttry^ dlvorc*. wm .«aslly obt«l|k«,d by 

Incorrect, you «r« wasting your tlM uiil«aa you pay aore 
a^^tioQ to th« wliicli mr« •vall«bl«« 

H»a typa of tUvorce pv'actlisa Mntlonad In tlia incld^t was 
actually aalntattiad In tha U&slaa aoclaty until rac^itly; But ia thara 
an indication in the passaga that all lloalM paopla* could aaairy gat a 
<ttvorca? In othar woarda, i« tha procaaa laportati'to ha tha aaaa for 
women aa for aant-| 

Go to t>agaV._2ie , •* 



tou'^ko** 2s Til* WoBlmt Mn did not tbiak that any^rts of th# 
XioMtn'dMlt with secular affair* *su<^ dlvorc«« 
^ A vary poor answer. You ara wrong. . " 

. ^ tbm Moalam peopla ballaya that tha Koran Is a book that, by 
Ita own account. Is an explanation of ovarythlng/ and was revoalad on 

* 

a nlfht wh«a all things wera nada clear, and nothing In vUfa was 

» 

oviurlookad. Ihe Koranic laws are, said to specify the Ideal basic 

* * ^ 

b^avior for Moslans on all occasions, 

Omar want* to Almeli; because he wanted tc^ get some clarification 



about divorce according to th© Koran* ^ 

Co to page aia ' ^ 



Yo\xr cholc« w«s 3: A fr«qumt cause of divorce In Arab society wa^ 
that men could not afford to support many wives. 

A very ^oor choice.. Apparently you are not thinking about wha^ 
jrou have 2^&d« : 

Many Arab jnen in ancient times had and could afford many 
wives. According to the Koran they^uld h«w up to four wives at 
the same time if they could support them all equally well. Shouldn»t' 
.the ability to support wives be used to deteifiine whether a man 
marries them, j-athor than whether he divorces them. . 
Co to page 218 ' 
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♦ • t * 

'YOU' selo<:te4 4;^ Traditionally, Moslem men interpreted the.«oran in 
the way that would bring then the most , advantage. 

» . 1 

Hi^ passage Is meant to shew how 
^ ^ •» 

t^e men tradl'tionally Interpreted what was included in and oatitte^I 

froo the Koran. As far as divorce wasK- concerned, no specific 

• - " f r 

limits were placed on the grounds for divorce Action Initiated by 

a man, and the processf Itaelf wsTs relatively unformalized. Iho 
Koran mentions specifically mly ope condition under which a Woman 
may seek;% divorce (i.e., the^ concealed impot^ce of her husband), 
and decrees that even this charge' must be Judged in a religious court. 
Thus, men chose a very liberal interpretation for themselves and. 
a very strict one for womw, meeting their Koranic obligation 
"as "protectors of the weaker s'ex" by the payment of alimony. 
Why did this difference In Interpretation arise and^perslst so 
.long? >^ * 

Oo to page 224 ; " * . ' \ 
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Mahamd Zaldeh, a timdltlonal religious Arab man, quoted Koranic 
verses to demonstrate man*s stiperlority over woman. At the same time, 
'Hanna Salen, a pro(<;ressive Mosl^ woman, argued that Islam, far from 
«nforcii]ig female subordination, actually raised the status ol wom«x f rom ^ 
Uts pre- Islamic level. She asserted that Islam pexiaitted women to retain 



their own name, after marriage. Further, it did not Introduce poly^uny; 
on the contrary, it limited the nuAber ot wives for a man.- Also, it 
stated a woman could follow fcny trade she pleased without the consent 
of h6r husband. ' ' .- 
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TtMB^ two people are hlgbly educated Arabs who know their Koran 
very well. It you were* asked to make a commoiit.on their argument, which 
oi the. following do you think would be most appropriate to^he situation? 

♦ 

V The two people were not arguing about the siune subject because ^ 
Mahnud wa» talking about -inan's* superiority and Hanna was talking 
about narriage. Go to i»ge ^^26 

the two .people wer€^^ n»ing the same doctrinal basis tp support their 
' opposing stands. Go to page 227 . . 

The two people's ax^uneD^S were based on different parts of the * 
Islamic doctrines; Mahmud referred to the lUeas in the Old Testament 
while Hanna was referring to the beliefs in the New Testament. > 

Go to page 2a& 

^. Using religious doctrines as .a basis for arguing on the status of 

women is impractical at the pjresent time because people are becominc 
less religious Bv^ry Sty, Go to page 22^ 
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You selects! 1; rhm two people were not arguiig about the same 

* 

subject because Mabaud was talking about men* s superioHty and. 
tianna was talking about narriage. 

tirrong. You must, rekd more carefully and Integrate this with 
what you leamed^efore. Do not read in infoimation which is not 
there and do not make unwarranted' assumptions. " 

Doesn't the man's superiority me^n women's inferiority, since 
marriage is a relationship between a man and a woman? 

Go to page 224 . - • ' 
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Your choice was 2:- The twb people were using the same doctrinal 



Ihls is*correct^» Mdhmud and Hanna had the same part of the 
Koran^lft Inlnd when^they argued about the religious supports *of the 
raising of the stjitus of wcmien, Ma^Mtu^ convinced that the " 
Prophet^ passit:ig on Allah* s desire ^ meant for melT^to be'tjetter than 
women in every sense of the word, therefore > making woman a 
weaker person whom man should protect* ' This line of thought, 
pushed a little further^^ results in such statement^ as: The 
equalization of women to men should not cjome about because it 

would give women more opportunity to do wrong and at the same time 

* 

endanger women who don*t know how to protect themselves^ 

Hanna was ai^uing that the Koran was a written proof that 

women should have equal status by the command of CiOd* She also 

gave all ^.tho examples of how the Koran had already improved the 

status of wc^en tram the pre-I»slamic practices* 

this l^/an exaniple of the flexibility of the Koran/ As in the 

s * 

Bible, anyono who wishes to prove his point of view by quotations 

Tftjm the Bible is sure to be able to» " r** ••^ 

<3o to p««« 230 . 
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Your choice was 3; The two people's arguments were based^ oft tllfterent 
parts of the Islamic doctrines; Ma^ud referred to the Ideas -^n- the ' 
Old Tostamont while Ilarmn was referring to the beliefs m the H«w 
Testament « N * 

What Jiappenod. That t/as hot a difficult <diolce. 

Woro t:i3 piscacos t^e two people cited from "different periods * 
of time, one aiort: tnciont thr.n the other? There is only one coa«)lete • 
book of the Ivoran. The holy boo)<f was not divided info a pre-Prophet 
text/ and tho ?ropK-t's preachings. Any Ideas of Pre-lslamic beliefs 
were usuc^lly incorp->i£to'd into the Koran itself such that the Islamic 
boliefs would not Uc too strange and require too many changes, in the 
people' L oiti baliofs* ' ^ 

Co to r:g3. ^124 
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You selected 4: "Usii^ religious doctrines as the basis for argulug on 
the status of women is impractical at the presnet timev because less 
reliigious everyday^ 

No. Do not lall asleep on the Job. 

Even though there appears to be a secular drift from the Moslem's 
religious beliefs and practices. Islamic doctrines are still very 
much in the ba<*ground of the Arab people's world. Hieir whole 
pattern of living is still specified, guided and derived from the 
Reaching of MuhwMBad^^ . « 

Any changes in the Arab people »s institutions and ideology 
would have to be originated from changes in the Interpretations of the 
religious restrictions such that the people would cliange their 
attitudes, beliefs and practices accordingly. ^ 

Go. to page 224 



In a local radio i^rogram a man was d^s^rlblng the life of a 
traditional Arab Kr<naii in the villaga^ She llve<I in the female compound- 
part of the houae which wtita protected with hl^ valla from my intruderja^ 
When she wanted to go to the market she would ask some o^ier woman in 
the house to go with her^ Before they left the house tbey would put on 
their veils because tbey'iiould pafls ntany strangers on <tlie wmy to tlie 
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Th» doscrlptloQ of th© traditional Arab wmaa would b^jit b9 
char«ct«rlMd by which of th© following? . • * 

1 . well-bred wosan from a respactable Arab f anlly who strictly 
followed tfhe custcas of her village. Go to page 232 * 

2. A widow whose husband just died and staie was In a stfete of 



mourning « Go to page 



233 



4 

3 , <tae <rf the young mistresses in a harem where strangers are 
prohibited to eater". Go to page 234 . 

4. A semi- Insane woman who lived in a well-guarded compound wi-tti 
scsMbody to look after her. Go to page 235 



\ 
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Too solecte<l 1: A ivdll-bred wdman from a respectable Arab family 
who strictly followed the customs of her village. 



Hie radio 'described thp customs that the traditional 
Arab women have to abide by. llie Arab^jwinen havi&no objection In 
going through all these restrictions because they provide security 
and protect them from having frequent ch'ances to do things that 
are^ socially unapproved. The- Arab females have followed these 
customs for centuries because the restrictions" prevent suspecion 
by the men and lot the women live in poaceT^. 

Traditional Arab men did not trust women who were believed 
to be naturally full of weaknesses,- Since the members of the 
family were held responsible f^r one another's conduct and for 
the punishment of those who dowrong, to minimize troubles the female 
members of the family might create,, the mfile members and the society 
at Iftrge Invented many restrictions on the females. 

Go on to pagt 
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You cho8^2: A widow whose husband ^ust died and she waa in « state ot 
Xnco^r^t* , You have tailed to cori^ctly ^aluate tlie otli^r 
A widow follows many more restrictions than in any other 

\ 

time ot her ille. An AralffWdow ha# many %«fles t^e <Slos^f followed 
as in the passage Just described but she is even more restricted than 
the woman described over the radio. * • • 

Go to page '230 . 
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you selected 3: One of the young nlstresses in a hareBi'>where strangers 
are prohibited .to enter. ' ' 

Wrong* Your answer is inconsistent with the given information. ' 

This may have beei» the case in ancient times when rich or noble 
Arab nen had large harems full of mistresses. But the woman 
described in the radio was from a small traditional village where men 
usually have onfi^y one wife and up, to the maximum 'of four when they can 
afford it; . . 

Go to page 230 . 
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You chos« 4: A semi-lnaane wman who lived in a well-guarded compound 
wltb' somebody to look af tex^ her. . 

Wrong* You must read more carefully and integrate tl3fl,s with 
what you learned before.^ Do not read in. information whi<^ is not there 
and do not make unwarranted assumptions. 

Although the restrictions, placed on this woman may look mmdi 
like th^seplafced upon a ment.ally: ill person/ is this situation "about 
a mentally ill person? Isn*t there some greater significance to |his 
episode? , , 

Go to page 230 , ' , 



Miss X and Mrs. Y are good friends and live in the sane Arab villa^ 

Mr^. .Y has bee«i married for 2 years. Both of the women Ate. oniy 18 years 

old\ Mrs . V otten goes to visit^ her aunt in the* nearby city. Her 

■ » ' "• 

husband does Jiot object to her going to the market alone. She ysually 

* ■ . " . .««.•* 

goes from hoijtse to house visiting her friends. ' 

Miss X, on the other haaid, is an unmarried daughter of a prominent 

villager in that community; She has two older brothers who see to it 

that shB has someone to accompany her when aho goeB visiting h^r. f rlencls. 

Her father has been tiying to- f ind* a suitable marrlaje partner for her. 



Miss X and Jfrs. Y are obviously uftder d«f©i^nt restrictions, v/hat 
do you think w thc factor which enabled Mrs. Y to be freer than Miss. X? 

1. Miss X an^ Mrs. ^ are from different typek of family, uimn X 
came from a traditional higher class fa,nHy while Mrs, Y was 

- ; "from a liberal middle -class family. Go to page 238 . " 

2. Married waaen such as Mrs. Y have more freedom In movement 
than single women i|uch as' Miss X in Arab society. Qo to 
page -^ , 239 ^ 

3. mss X's father aid brothers tjelieve that Miss X Is a bad 
. girl whooi nobody wants ,tb marry so they have to guard her 

well to preserve her repntatioiiv jGo to paj^e 2^0 
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The husband of Mrs, y did not iet his wife's father and 
brothers tell her what to do, ^ Go to page " 241 
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Yoti chose 1: ^ idss X and Mrs. Y are from different types of families. 
Miss X came from a traditional Mgh>-clas8 family ^htle Mrs. Y was from 
a liberal mld01e-class family* . " 

Wrong,- Your answer inconsistent with, the given jlnloxmation, 
Miile high-class peQi)le may seem to have more strict moral . 
codes than the mi|iita^©a^ss^^ people, ^his is not 

necessaxlly the case. "Middle class people stick more the prescribed 
customs than the other two classes* Another distinction between the^je 
two women is mentioned in the passage* f 
(Jo to page 236 . 
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You chQso 2i A married woman such as Mrs. Y has more froodom in 
movAmeat than a single woiaan such as Miss X In Arab society. 

The status of the two women (Miss X and Mrs, Y) in 
their society brought on thfeso differences* Arab children and the 
aged are f roest to act as they please with the least regard for 
conventions, , Girls are much more restricted than boys as they reach 
adole'scence and thoy do not gain in f ree<^i?/y^j^t^|.. ^e^ ^.a^e ^rried 
and become mothers and managers. Of households « From traditional .Arab 
literature, current cinema, and from discussic^n and observation, it 
appears that it is after marriage that the women express, indirectly, 
some resentment of group control* * They use their small degree of 
freedom to adopt various subterfuges to acquire more freedom which 
single women cannot do* 

Go *oiikJto page 242 ♦ ^ . 
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You cho«« 3 1 Miss ;£»8 father and brothers bell«ve that Miss X is a 
ba?l glTl.whoiB -x^pbody Wants to marry so. they havo to guard h«r well to 
pr^sarve ber. reputation. 

This alternative is incorrect, ihere is no evidence to suggeat 
this conclusion a 

■ 

Sine© most of the traditional Arab men believed in wonfen** 
weakness » and their tendency to do worng, didn't Mrs. Y*» 
husband as well as Miss X's relatives have an equal in^lincatlon to 
wspect the ^omep in their protection? Does the fact that m&s X 4 
had not married show t|iat she was bad? And. if she was bad, would 
guarding hor afterward increase her chance of getting married? ' 

Go to pmge 236 . * 
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You cho8« 4: The husband of Mrs; Y did not l«t his wlf0»s father and 
broth*!* t»ll h«r what to do. ^. 

Ito, Do not fall asl««p on th« Job. 

Ihlnk again about what you have laarnod about 6xt«ndodcfaallles» 
fomallty, deference to status and other tradlt^lonal practices. 
Go to page 236 
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Robert Alletar a 32 year old buslnessmani in a medium-sizes^^ i^erican 
city, enters his subarban home, after a day at the office. He notices 
a few of his children's toys and clothes scattered around the house. 
Upon calling 4;o his wife-, he leams that she is giving their young 
daughter a bath and having their son wash-up for dinner. * > ^ * 

. Robert proceedis to pick up the children* s clothes and toys stacking 
them where, they belong in Uhie children *s room. Then he goes to the 
refrigerator and helps hiiaself to a cold can of beer, and lelaxes in 
front of the T.^. set until dinner is ready- 



What point Is Illustrated by the chain of events itt this passage? 



1. Most subux'ban Apfcetican men cannot do the,ir. woric at home; instead, 
they must commute to the .city where they work. Go to page i 244 



2. American men do not^litae'to take caro of their children', and so 
they leave the duties, such as washing and dressing the children, 
to their wives. Go* to page 245 , . 

3. The American male is not expected to— and doe^ iiot--h§lp his wife 
in the maintenance and running pf their home* Go to page 246 



4. ^ fie%r and television are favorite American' i^Leaaures. Go to page 



5. American males will often help around the house, doing menial* tasks, 
and serving themselves 1 Go to^pnge 248 ^ 
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Your choice was 1* Most suburban men cpnnot do their work at home; 
Instead they uiust commute .to the city where they work. 
, ifo» Do not fall asleep on the Job. 

Although the statement is usually true, is It the most important 
factor brought out by the passage? 

Go to page 242 . » 
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•^You chose Zi American men <to not like to take care of their children 
and so they leave the duties, such as washing and dressing the children 
to their wives. . '\ 

Ttl8 is a bad choice. Apparently you missed a key point. 

aathoogh the wife was caring f<^r 1*e children »ln this instance, 
isn't it i)rohably because she had already begun before the father 
came hone? It is quite common for^the itaerican father to take an 
active part in the care and training of the children.. 



Your Choi <:e was 3: Ibe Americim mal« is not Q3Q)ected to— and does 
not-*-h#lp his wi^e in the maintwianqe and running of their home « 
A very poor answer* You are wrong. 

The father, returning trcm work,(to«» oi^ten pick up the scattered 
toys In the house, and serve himself without prompting from his wife. 
Go to page 242 . " 
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You chos« 4: Beer and television are fftvorite^Aayarican pXeasures. 

TtAp 1« entirely incorrect. You did not think about your 
answer thoroughly, 

While this may be so^ is it the most important point made by- 
the passage? . . .; 

Go to page 242 
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Your choice wits 5: iVmerlcan males of ten help aiound the house^ 

doing menial taaks^ and serving tii<|ai3elves. \ 



The average daily episode lllnstj^tes 
that most iVmerlcan men do nbt feel that they are above perfonoing 
certain menial tasks; e*g» , picking up the Kid^s toys, when the wife \ 
is very busy* They do not expect to be waited on, whenever they 
want something. However^ this is not the practice in all cultures^ 
nor even in all the weste^rn societies* . * 
Go to pag« 249 , 
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A traditional Arab nan walked slowiy back home from work in the field, 
\Vhen hft reached home, he saw that his wife .was giving, a bath to his 
youngest son and the oldeu^ children v^rc playing outside. He called 
to his wife to bring him a glass* of water, which she did. After relaxing 
for a while, -an^old neighbor friend of his dropped in. They talked about 
their crops, while his wife started preparing the family evening meal.- 
The children were called in by their mother to wash their hands and faces 
for dinner. When the wife had finished preparing supper, and the guest 
bad departed, the family ate suppe;r. 
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If- you w^re to draw conclusion, colDcerning the life in a traditional 
Arab family, you would say that: * . ^ 

1* * The Ar^h wife in* the farm villajKe was too poor to hire a woman 

to^help her with the house work* Go to page 251 , 
2* In the traditional Armh family, the husband did not have much to do 
. In the house; his wlfe^ alone took care of her children* . 

Go to page 252 * ^ 
The Arab children had bejen ^'spoiled' by their parents and had 
^ .become unmaa^ageablo* JSo to page ^3 ^ , 

4. The traditional Arab husband was lazy and wanted to sft quietly 
ftA<l l«t his wife do every thiHif by herlTelf . Go to pa^e 254 ' 
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You cbo8« 1: l!ie Arab wife In the tana village was too poor to hire 
some woman to help her with the housework. 

Ho. You are not thinking, 

, • A ■ ■ . . ^ 

Waft ^he Arab wife unable to do all the work by herself? 

Her husband wms happy, dian^r was dona in. time and children wer6 
clean\ . • 

- Andf if she found that housework was too much for her, would 

-it-;- 

She hire a strange 'woman to^,h«ip her? Couldn't she get help f k>ib one 
of hmr tamailt relatives who were in the same household or nearby? 



<jO to page 249 



252 

You chose 2: In the traditional^ Arab family th© husband did not 

havd nuch to do in the house; his wife alone took care of her children, 

* * * ♦ * # 

Tlje Arab mother is formally more subordinate to her husband 
. than a mother or wife In, the West, but she also wields considerable 
power through her almost sole responsibility In rearing the young 
children imd in her functions as exclusive guardlali of the household's 
flnaiicQS^ The division of functions betn^ir^en them is more precise 
an<J less often Ignored* As In this cas%/ the husband ivorked outside 
in the field and 'the wife stayed home to take care of their house^ 

Go to page 255 ^ 
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IRm cho8« 3: Uie Arab cblldr^n bad been "spoiled** by their parents ft»d 
had become unnanageable. ^ 

Tptm la a bad .choice. ""^^ppaS^ently you wlssed a ♦key point, 
- ' Ihia is very often true in the Arab cWldren, especlaliy boya. 
»it in thi» episode the children were playing outside, whic^ does not 
indicate any alsbehavior on the parts, therefore , does their not ' 
coning to help their mother in the kitchen oean > **bel9g spoiled"? 
May it not be because they wero. not asked hv trained do. so? Apd, when 
the ehlldren were called in before dinner, they behaved very orderly, 
r CSo to page 249 
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You clios* 4: Ibe traditional Arab husband wan lazy and wanted to sit . 

■> 

quietly and let bis wife do everything for herself. 

Wrong, Your answer is inconsistent with the given Info^atlon*^ 
Was the husband lazy? He went to work in the field every day 

and came ba<^ home in the late afteraoon. Working in the fi^fd^s 

a tiring job when you do not have a tractor, so he was entitled to 
^rest for- a while, ihen he talked with his neighbor-friend about the" 

crops which might be profitable to his own farm as well, 

■» ♦ 

(So to page 249 » 
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According to a study done on university students in Amb countries 
it m found that from 1952 to 1956 the proportion of female Arab 
students vtho mentioned marriage among their three greatest wlslfes declined 
from 57% to 41%, Oon^remlng the idea of a woman »s working after marriage. 
62% of finale jCrab students <juestioned approved of the idea, while only * 
25% of the Arab men did so. 



r ' 
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* "^J^ * relationship exists between female students * expressed wishes . 

■ '■ . * (' ■ ■ " ••*■'*. . 

to get iiArJMe<r and the sop lal approval of a woman's worklngr after marri^age, 
ho^would,yojj best interpret the results reported in the liisage? 



' ♦ * ■ ' * • I '" 

X The college edii^^ted .Arab femalei^ saw that getting marridd would 
^ pjrevent th©ia from working outside the home/because most of their 
'Wusbands w>uld ikot iet them. 

^ o* ... ;. ;r, . ^ Go to page ^257 . 

2. The fenaU Arab students preferred working 'to marriage, 

I. ' ' I GO to page 2S8 . 

3. The highly educated*Arab females saw marriage as less important 

than thejr older sisters did; and more of the edwcat^^ women than the 
men, approved of married woiaen working. 

Go to page 259 



4. Most of the .Arab men did not want married women to work because V 
\ there would be fewer Job opportunities left for the men. 

Go" to page 260 



-»)u chose l4 Tl^- coll ©go educated Arab females saw that getting 

arried would prevent them from working outside the home because most 
of their husbands would not let them, ' ' . 

Itiat is entirely incorrect. You did not think about your answer 
thoroughly, ^ * • 

Dofte the data of the study indicate that the Arab females knew 
when they answered the^ questions that most of the Arab males would 
disapprove of marriec^omen working? |^ 
<3o to pa^e 255 



• "V .V You chosft.2; femaa© ArjM>'st^<l©irtl pre^^ \ 

• »'•',, v*..>v V ' ,f . . • . • • . , *^ • : 

i : • : ' 'ARswex" 2 Ampilo^s t%at highly edifcaJi&d'lCpd& w^^ 

" " • ^tan thay - finished" !opiVegeV'p©y^ ti& «ar& ntorflyV*Wrin'«rdoWiiot *to*^^ 



5'- . 



• • . 3:«t« 'their knowledge gc* to waste, Howevei-, db th.& data indicate that 



educatad 



diwomen ^iBtde .a cojnparison iwtweein^^^he deslne to ^tL^marri^d and 

- « .. . > . ^ i . ^ . .... J 



woTking 

<Jcr tQ jpa&e 255 



\ 
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1 

you chose 3: Highly ©<Jucfeted Arab females saw marriage as less 
Important than Jheir older sisters didj and more of educated 



1^ 



women, than^ the men, approved of married women working. 

The female students asked at a later date expressed 
less- of a wish to get married than those" questioned earlier. This 
may.be because the educated Arab women had changed their attitudes 
and beliefs faster than the educated Arab men;. The women may realize 
that they hold m<s^^conf lie ting id^as with the men, and marriage* 
for them might not bring them" the most happiness. " » " i 

The conflicting idea here ts shown in the finding that fewer 
educated men than wonftn approved of the idea of a woman working 

* * , . • \ . « ^ ' 

after marriage. Educated Arab men expressed beliefs closer »to* the 

• * ' ^' ' ' ' . » ' ^ 

traditional ideas .and, practice^ than* the educcc{ed 'Arab women" d 

** - -Go to page . 261 v '• . % ' .. V " \ • 
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•»,..-. ^ . . .* «• \ . * • 

■ • . y \ ■ . ^ * \ • 

Your* choice Most of Ij^he Arab men did not *ant married women 

to work because there wo^^d be fewer ^i^b pppoijtuni ties left "for the * 

A v^j;y poor cholcfe. JJpparently you are not ^thiWipg about what 

V l)oes the data i^dicat^ that:.:this i^ea about women )*;orkiiig is 

held by t^e doll^ge men?. The, men's cohcem about, 1*e decrease in 
Job opportunities may occur in the future^ but at the paresent time 
human forces air^ still ih high^deman* in the Arab countries. 
^ Go to jpage 255 * . "-i. 



Two older Arab men were tal^cing ab«^ their family* Hftss tin told 
Abdul that even though his w4fe cottld not read and write and still wore 
a veil, he would like his daughte^r to get an education; They both 

. : 

felt that education for girls would bring advantage to/lhier fMiily* Hassim, 
^ bowever, mentioned that an educated Hrlfe ifOnld be a problem to her husband, 

an^ he hoped that the young men ivould know how to deal with their 

% , 

educated wives, . 
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There seemed to be some conflicting ideas expressed in this 

conversation "How do you think the older Arab men expressed their 

attltude^ovard educati<m f^js^omen? Choose one of the following: 

^« 1^ The attitude of Arab men towards this ^as ambivalent. Education 

for women was seeA as a mixed blessing that would bring both 

« * 
good and bad changes to the Arab women. Go to page ^3 53 ^» 

2^ Tho/Xrab men ware not satisfied with t}»ir wives* illiteracy; 




therefore, they wanted to educate their daughter^ ^ Go, 



;e 264 



The older Arab aen agreed that education was the best thing) 
that ever happened ,to women. Go to page 265* 



4 . The Arab men were opposed to the Idea of education for young 
girts and they were tryijag to stop it. Go to pa^ 266 



Kmr choice was ^: The attitude of Arab dea toii^ards this was 
«al)ival0nt«^ Education for woman was aeon. as ^ mi>c.ed blessing 
that. would brtng both good and bad changes, to t|i^© Arab women* 



J 



The attitude of Arab men towards all the changes 
happening to women, is ambivalent. Most Arab men were believed, ^ 
to be very «entiinental about their mothers, whose subjection., 
and seclusion they resent. This attitude is favorable for the 
emancipation of succeeding generations of woken, but 'the conditions 
of family life and. the values implanted by it and the society at 

i 

♦ 

large dispose men toward keeping their own wives in traditional 
^uhordinatlon to themselves and in relative secluiion as well.\ 
\«hen 'it comes to their daughters, however, they are more easily 
convihced of the advantages of female emancipation and l«^dependence; 

♦ 

especially from their husbands. ^ 

* 

The men also believe that education of women will equdijJe the 
sexes, thus "defeminize" the women. Educated women w>ai enter the 
•men's world" and compete with them in all aspects of social life. 
But the men also see that emancipation o? women will Ir-^d to the 
fulfillment of the desire for national strength. ' ' 

These are truly conflicting Ideas that the Arab men have. They 
can see both good and bad effects, of education in their women. 

Co to page- 267 , . * 
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Yoxff chose '2: : The Arab men were not satisfied with "tlieir wl'fes' 
illiteracy; therefore, they wanted to educate their .daughters. . 

This is a bad choice. Apparently fou missed ?l' key point. 

Incorrect* Would the men be dissatisfie^d with their wives' 

illiteracy? As far as the Arab husbands are conqernad the wives* 

education Ijias little effect^ on their fainily livess and they have 

htid illiterate wives.for centuries. Also, \hey are aware of the 

repressive character of the traditional family lijfe f-or wonen, . 

but the conditl<5ns ofc fainily vlife and the value imp'lanted^ by it and 

the society at large dispose i^en^ toirard keeping theii:^ )ylves *ln the 

-traditional way. * * . 

^ • ^ - . ^. 

* * • ^. 

, * :'Go*to page 261 ^ , , " ^ 

% < ■ II 111 * \ r * 



You chose 3: The old Arab, men agreed that edlucation was th^ best 
thing that ever happened to women* * ^ 

That is entirely Incorrect. You ttid not think about your 

answer thoroughly.' - ^ • • 

; * . ' ^ 

Incorrect. Although they can see that th§ education of 

women will insure national strength, the Arab men are less sure 

of the effects of odupatxon on the^ characteristics and rolea 

of the women. ' , . * * . 

■ ■■ ■ . • 

^'^tPutting yourself Into th^e pl^ce of an Arab maUf how you wowld 
reacts to the idea "of education for women? 
^ Go' to page 261 * * 
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Your choice w«, 4: w,, Arab ■«„ „e« oppo.od to the idea of education 
for -young: girls and .they were trying to stop.it. 

That Is Entirely incorrect. You did not think aboyt your 
answer thoroughly. * • 

• Incorrect. Many of the Arah men believe that education of the ' 
women will Equalize the ^ sexes, ,t*us "defemlnize" the women. Educated 
women. Will enter the "ien's world" and compete with tjiem. At thJ 
same^me they are wise enough to see other effects ^ education 
and therefore will not try to stop the process.- 
Go to page" 261' , . / 
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One ©venln« All and his two adult sons were talking about a newly 
e8tabll8he<J industry the nearby city. They all agree'd that the industry 
would bring a lot of good changes to the city aiid the surrounding villages 
including the one they lived in. They also heard that many workers would 
^be employed. Their conversation somehow interested' the eighteen year old 
daughter who was busily doing her homework in the pext room. The daugh^r 
caine and listened at the door to the discussion. Later she told her 
father that with her good grades in high school, she thought she could 
get a job in the new Industry after she graduated. Her father and brothers 
v/ere upset with her idea of working and staying away from homo. 
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If you had heard that the daughter had decided to do what her father 
and brotJtiers would not approve, you would charaSte-rize her as which of, the 
following? 



1. * A strong-willed girl who wants more freedom which she knows she 
will not get at home in her own village* 

Ho to page 

a A~~curiou5 young girl who would like to see more of the world besides 
the village where she has been born and raised, despite the reaction 
of her family. * . 

Go 'to page 270 ' 
3l * A typical daughter of a prominent Arab villager who has been 
spolied'by her parents and has become a problem child. , ' 

* ^ Go to page 27i , 

4 ' A typical educated girl who is the product of the transitional * 
period in the Arab countries* * * 

Go to page 272 ^ 



You chose 1: A stroiig«-wllled girl who waats more freedom which she 
knows- she will not. get' at home In her own vlU.age» * 
. . no. You are not thinking. 

Nras the girl strong-^iied? She was polite and 
asked her fa:thV about working in the industry. Also, did she want 
more f reedomr-she was attending high school, which Is moU than 



most Arab' girls in villages are allowed to do. 
Go -to page ^7 . 



Vou chose a : Ii''J:nri<$aa ♦'yoiaug gi who woukd like to fi^ee more of '* 
-the world 

♦ ( 



besli^efif.the village where she has i^ihtl^^Uni^idi^^k,'' ' 
^ . Thl s i s a i ba* choice . Appafehtly' you.^m^p'is^- a 4i:ey nolat.. * " ^ . 

' ' ' . , .While the ainown* of edijcM^^ slie"is receiving* ^^>,.k-^' 

may make the <laught©r' curious about ^the uMSrta abound &fer/» m-. -.v^ 



is this the^ sarafe as going to a nearby /town and working? ./Iser ' ' •. ' ' 

motivations for going are i^ot ^pla^ed but, in view of the* role' * i'}-./ 

/ •■•,•« . ' 

Of women in Arab culture, would c^i-iosity be tW ntOBt.sigiaflgant* '*'Vv 
reason. she desires to work outside her own^jfMlag©? ' " ' 



Go • to page '267 . , , ' - ' . " *^ "''^ > > 
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. 'H* ?• typlcar daughter of a proaineiit Aib vlliage^who } ' 

' ' * \ .> aDMled" by her pareitts aAd has become i problem child. 



' * »* * 



^ ' wrong.' .Your answer is inconsistent *it*i't,h^ ^u^n information. 



• * . " \ ^ daughter hai done well at scioc^-f ' 
^and^se^ms ^^lligerit in her studying. Her iathe^r and brothers ^ 
nst^ed.to What sheW t6. say ev>n though they dlJag^-eed to 
her -ideas. It se^s more llkeiy t-fci^ 

• -'V^ ^^'^"^^ «d^atio«. • So far she has 

; ^!"^^v?•~*^t?^ anything that. v^puld bring trouble and shame to her. f amiiy, 
^ elders and behaved ^pproprla1.ely towartf • 



# 1> 



1* 
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You iselectfid 4: .A, typical educated girl who is m ptmiitit of 



t^^ transitional iieriod in«the Arab countries. 



■ I 



The effect of education, is to gi've Arab 
girls a wider pe-Kspective and to- create. desires- which' traditional 
seclusion cannot satisfy. With increased education the Arab 
women want and receive jn&re freedoip, ^^oW. public education 
. for girls has become much more conaaon not only In the cities 
but in .villages as well. The increasing formal education for girls, 
leads te |he growing desire and opportunities for women to follow 
careers in, conmerce, industry, and the professions. Hcwever, . ' 
education ^nd more freedom for t^omen is still, p very slow 
process and is meeting resistance every step of the way. I.t is 
no| easy to break down old patterns especially if they involve 
family life. This is supported by the important fact that the 
daughter's father and brothers were upset at the idea of ^her going 
to work. 

Go to page 273 . 
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During'hls visit to the United States, a thirty-year-old Arab tourist 
had Interested an American sociology student when the Arab told him that 
his mother was married before the age of 15. He also said that his wife^ 
who has a college eduction, had worked in the government office before 
she got married. In answering the student's questions about h'is own 
marriage, the Ar»b Tourist said that he was married at the age of 27, when 
his wife had been 23. They^ve lived happily together for two ye«rs. 
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If -you were to make a conclusion about the wife of this Arab toui-ist 
hoy woyld-.you characterize her? 



As a rathe r,ji<n-educated Arab woman who has alrea<}y adapted' 
herself to the changing of Arab society. ' 

\ 

Go to page 275 

I 

As a rich and spoiled Arab woman who thought that eirly marriage 
would bring early responsibilities. ^ 

. * X Go to page 276 

As an Arab wifo who had to work to help sUppdVt her fijnily.. 

Go. to pape 277 

As an Arab woman who had to "kill time' by working because tier 
husband was rarely at home with her." 

\ , Go to page 278 





275 

You choM 1: As rather well-©ducat«d Arab woman who had already 
• adapted herself to the changing of the Arab society. 

There are many changes going on in the Arab societies, 
such as the increase in education for women^ This development, 
and the increase in formal education for both boys and girls^ 
as well as the growing ^^oytunities for women to follow careers 
..in commerce, industry an^he professions, are all factors In 
postponing the age of a first marriage, J 

The rising status of wottenand their emergence into the world 
',fifn)usiness affairs is one of the most powerful forces for change, 
'not only in the Arab family, but In Arab society in general. If, 
these forces already set in motion ap«- permitted to work out 
their potentialities; or as is likely, even to become more 
pronou^ed, there is^no doubt that women's aspirations, demands, 
and success will transform Arab society p"rifoundly and permanently. 
Go to page 279 , 
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, . ,^ 'V^u sej^cted 2: As a rich' and spol,l©d Araib'w^oman w^d thpu&ht- ' 

;^ .j) .i^tha*\«at'lV'nxarriL%^ bring ©arly/ responslbiiitips, "^^ . * ' ' 

i * 1" ^ / *^ 

; .That .id^ entjlr^Iy inc^rjrect. You did not think,-about .y^ur " 

. ^ i\ ' ' This Arab woman did get married \t the age of 
' H /: 'whilo tW women of her cbuntry in the older genfirations^usually " t 

• : . V • . _ ' - ir ^ " • - 

;.. *J •»go|. married ij^jchj2&^or. However, 'since she had recein?ed a 

' vy higher level of educaticm, wouldn' t.-fhis. be «he cause tof her ^ ' 
" ■ . " " .*■*'•' " ■ * ' 

: .: ' postponing marriage a, few years? Isn't the coll eg©*age marriage ' 

a relatively recent trend' even in the" United States? 

♦ . ■< 

' 'Her husband was probably not poor gi nee he is a/ tourist, but 

jAoes the pa«;sage indicate that^she is .a spoiled woman -who ""dreads* 
/ responsibilities? Didn't she assume responsibilities that ^ \^ 

■ ^■^^ women do by working iimedi at el y after she graduated 

•"a ' * 

' from college? , 

< ' ^ . . " / • • " 

» Go to page 273 . ^ ■ " 
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YOU selected 3: As an Arab wif^,o had to work to |ielp support 



her family, 

„A,.y©ry po|>r answer, you are wrong. 



6s 



^ Since tfie husba^ was a tourist who caine to vis^t the United ^ 

States, wouldn't^their family have an income above average for 
. - ^hen» to make the trip mentioned in the passage? Therefore, 
; . woultd the Wife have^had to work -in order to help suppo*d..her f^ilj^? 



AlsoXs{u>>6ras 



) 




ing even before she got marrlec 



V 



/ 
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You selected '4: ' Ab an Arab woman wh<^ hairf to **kill time" by working 
' \ * because her husba^id was rarely at home with her^ . / 

k v^ry poor choice^ . Apparently you are not thinking about 
what you have read* . ^ , 



This choice is incorrect since , she had begun wo^ricing before \s 



was married,. 

In^ddition* wouldn**^)mostj^ab women reg^rd^ working at a 
j^^^ui^side the homo %b an appropriate or dttractive way to 



\ 



time"? 



Go to pag^ 2 
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This is da essay wrltt^^^in %choo]^ by a t^n yfar old Arab boy 
about his family: . ^ J 

My glrantiDftOthar and auntsfelp my mother take care of rm fiind my 
younger brothers and sisters. When I go back home from Whool, I can 
play with my cousins who are older thiux l.am* My grandfather is the 
owner of thft fi^rm and house-, Hy gi4in<taother is old, but she is very 
kind,^ do»e of my young uncles are not married yet* 1 like hqt 
faniily Ibecause there are many people with different ages« 



This is a simple but cl^ar description of the type of Arab' family 
in an agricultural area. Role and reljitionships of people* in the family 
are specified. Which, one of the following statements best characterizes 
this laiTge family. , ^ . . 

A. The father of the boy is the head.pf the family in which ho 
has to support many dependents both old and young. 

Go to page 289 

B. This is the famil^ gathering tai some .re3,igious ceremony which 
is in the tradition of the Arab people. 



D. 



The housewife cannot take care of ^her f iVe children hiyr herself 
so the family asks t,hc grandmother and unmarried au^t to come 
and stay with thorn. ' ' 



Go to {)age 291 

This la thv rypi= al oxXcaiui lamily of tho- Arabs \n tho farming, 
village whP IV t.h.- (jrandfathor of the br.y is head oi ih<? house. 
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You selected A: Hem father of -the bojr is the head the 'family in 
whichlhe has to support many de^ndents both old ami yo»H^, 

This type of family, may be found in a more materially advanced Arah 

city where the younger men work to support their 'retired older relatives^ 

:. V I ' • 

This certainly is- not the family pattern in this farm 'village. The 

type of family y^ selected has put the grantlpa^^nts atid other ywag 

unmarried siblings under* the care of the father of the boy^ *rhis is 

not phQ case as it has been reported in the story* - 

Reread the passagfe carefully and snake another choice* 
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You ch^e B: This is the fan»-ily gathering for 



some religious ceremcmy . 



which is in the. tradition of the Arab people. 

It may seem logical to us Americans that only at Christnas time, * 
the grandparents will be able to meet their children and their multi- 
plying grandrhildren. This is not the case for Arab villagers'. The 
Ar^b villagers usually find their spouses in the same or nearby ylllages 
therefCfe^, they do not need any religious "incentives to bring them 
tpg.ether.' ' • . • • '/ * 

This answer is a typical cme for* Aift^ri<^ns but an int orrect 
Intorj^setation of Arab culture. ' ^ , - . 

^ Reread ^h^^assAjjc more carefully and seloc> a bettor choice^* 
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You Chose G: The houpev^ifo cannot take care of her five children by 
herself so the family asks the^ grandmother and unmarried aunts to come 



stay with 



Thi%J,xS a i^acr^ii rather unlikely reasoning for having a big family^ 
When you read closely you will see t^at the mathei: of the boy ;had not 
once c^^lalned about her hardship in child*- raiding. Jt may be )t>ecause 
she *alway€j has Help from other female relatives since her first child 
"^w^s horn. Also* th^^^e We SOTie other couples with children stayjng with 
the family » The evidence in the story does not Suppprt your answer ♦ 
Reread the passage and t|^y to derive the ansv^r more logically^ 
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You chose' D: This is th« typical oxteiwled family, of the Arabs in the 

\ 

* farming village where the grandfather of the boy is head' of the house. 

This is most correct, in, the farm village a married Arab man can own 
norland while his father iive«, so he remains part of his father's hoUse- 
hold. The grandfather remains the leader of his family even though his 
Children are gtCrni up and have their <wn family. The brothers work 
together on tho land of tlieir father until he dies*- Then the land may * / 
3romain united or Uivideti^accord^lnl to the siblings ^reement, 

Thtf Arab wcOTan will leave her family only to enter her husband *^s^ 
Who© her husband dies tlie widow transfers her land to he brother or 
lots him til! it; st^ then goes to live with him and his Janfily, 

Go on to the ftoxt passage^ ) ^ • ! 
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^ You have recently learned of the increasijug rol^ of education in tho 
Arab countries and ho%v it is making its effoct on tho position of wonie^n 
particularly, but is also affecting all of socio ty7^^^^^*are also probaWy 
aware that indus'jfTializaiion is increasing, in tho j^^lNtb countries. 

fi^w we have just presented you with a picture of the typical ^ 
traditional Arab extendeS'^family . 




-1 . 



♦ 



1. 



( 



J 




Taking all- these factors into account, which of the alternatives 



It^t^f^tXo you think best describes Vho family^tuation in Arabia today 



and in years to come? 



B, 



Traditional patterns of living are s<i>^nfu6ed into the personality 

of the Arabs that there is little chance for change in their family 

structure now or m the near future.* . ^' Go to pag e ^95^ 

The traditional ex tended^ family pattern i| gradually breaking Wown 
• . . ■ / . ' 

in the larger cities but remains relatively Whanged in the smaller. 

» " ^ *. "... 

villages and fajins. / Go to page 296 



C, The traditional extended family pattern is breaking down in all 
^Arab society today, and jwill probably increase in the future. 

Go to page 297 



D. There is a temporary disruption in t how traditional family pattern 
. -but wWn the facv>rs of change stabilize then faroily structure will' 



revert to thV- t radii ional ^extended pattern. Go to page 
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,Yo^l chos^ A: Traditional patteras bf living ^re .so « Infused into th^ 

personality ot..-tlSe Arabs t|Ht€^t^ little chance for ' 

change 4n their family s.t nocture now or in the near future* 



A lijttle thought should c<;^vince you that this alternative could 
hardly the*c<5rrect onjg. bhange is inherent in society wherever there 
Is a positive emphasis on 'education and increasing industrial ideation • 

Even if this* factor was not clear to you, the very fact that ^ have 

- *• 

pointed out in previous episodes that a j/exy^reat K:hange has taken place 

: / 

notably in the; role of women, should* show yo\i that those personality 
pattenrf!^ are not infused so deeply as to prohibit chan^. 

'Ehj/nk the matter over carefully and maUe another choice. 



Your cho«fo ^as B: The traditiojnal exten^4-fam^ is gradually 

broaklnif dov» in^tlS^arge^ cities but remains 
relatively unchanged in the smaller villages and farms. 



Si^h^a choice, as this may on first glance appear to be the mo5rt^ 
loRical,^ and the\\safest* However, » give the master a Jlittie^Qre thought* 
Increasing industrialization requires an increasingly large employee 
pool. These people must come from somowhoro* -They were not Mying in the 
lapjer cities doinc nothing all the tltao bfefore the Indus t rial ilsat ion 
process started. JJfhoro^would this manpo\s{er jome from? Would this infli^ce 
the wajt^of lifo elsewhere than in the la^^gc cities? Think again of the 
increase in educatipnv for both' men and women. Would thore not also be 

» * - * . A * 

an effect, f^lt throughout the land? Education is not restricted only 
those already present in the larger cities, . * , 

Now you should be able to readliy see the corxect alternative, Make^ 
another choice* t • * " 



) 



You cho^e C: Tim traditional extended family pattern Is .breaking jdown * 
m all Arab society today, and ti/ill probably^ increase in 
♦ ^tho future* . * * . * 



Change in living patterns such as thosp that %re brought about by 
<the forces mentioned cannot help but be felt throughout all society. For 
centuries, the extendcfd fajnily pattern described earlier has served the , 
Arab society adequately, Now» however, new demands are being imposed. * 




First there is the requirement of indusligy for a laxW labor pool 



This is coming piainly from the small farms and villages, as tlie younjjer 

• • - • ■ \ ■ 

sons realize that, there is far more wealth to^be gained in industry than 
^ in tilling, the soil, particularly as increasing population and industrial 
growth causes increased fragmentation of land holdiftgs* 

Then again rapidly iijcreaslng communication facilities has reduced 
the isolation and broadened the scope of the younger fam boys. They 
have become increasingly aware of the lure of the larger cities, and the 
relative wealth to be found there. H 

* Increased industrialisation causey increases in government agencies^ 
some of wHich are takinft over many of the functions pr<JviopSly claimed 
by the large extended family, -The extended family places many demands 
* upon the members but is losing its ability to do things tor the family 
members. It ran ..o lot.jter provide iHoncmi<* i,ecurity or prote^.tlon for its 
mcmbvrs. Hence i t.s influence i.s (jra^duaXlv dvondlinjx^ . * 

This rff^rt ks alst^ s<.en in the cities uhcre the 5;»ate i.s taking; />ver 
^\mii iUii :a I he l\uuli^>ns of iho o\tonded lanulv s h as o<iucati^>n 

anci the ri ;ul t^xon ot narriane. The effc<t of ihi:> Uisruplion cannot help 
t>u ; it throunhout the entirw country ^4/1 iiio as a was \u\om\ can 

ERJC ii< vrr rJvort .0 1 he old ways. • 



You chose D: ■ There is a temporary tlisirupt ion In ihe^ family patteni.but 
When tho factors change stabilize th«Q. family -structure 
/ will revert to "the tW<jitional extended pattexn. 

The major a'^-gumept against thfs alternative is that it ha^ never 
happened in tho past. The opposite has always been true.* The traditional 

♦ 

way Of life never diangecl until recently because there was no reason^ f or 
it to do so. However, now that a. sweeping reorganisation is takine place 
it hajcxlly ^eems possible that the old traditiojnal way^r^qan ever return* 
^ ^ Social organ iZtit ion and custom^ evolve over the year^in s^ch a manner 
to fulfil^ the needs of society. As these needs change, so must the social 
organization chanijo. The breakdown of the traditional ext<^»*fled family 
is a result of the changes, that are taking place, •wlTich require a 
rcorganizatTon. The only jJssslble way ln^t^hich,the orq;anai«,ation would 
revistrt to the traditional pattern is if th<5^ fac\or5 producing change* 

to be removed. This hardly seems likely. * . 

'Think the situation o\ or carefully and tn^Ue another choice* 



/ 
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• trmak Johnson tourlnc thzoucb 'Bm^ *>» W« vacmtlojt. Odo of 
tl» behAVlon of th^ Axmbs that h* notiC)»d wbmxmr h» ir#nt was th* 
appamt trevendous 5»>u]rt««7 of tli« pooplo., Bvon irbttn Axab net Axab 
th« fre*tln( voidcl go on for ir|»*t Mwed an tnotd$&a%« l^nstb of ttm 
by Vaatexn standards . A typical gx««tlnff b«ti»eii* two Ax«bs ran so«at]ilnc 

*>WM» b0 With you! / 
And w^tli you pMC# imd tiM Vlesslni^ of Alli^li!" ^ ^ ^ Vv / 
"Homing of goodness*'* ' ^ • • ' 

"Homing Of light r* ' • 4 c '* 

"Hay Allah grant you iif«r' * / ' ^^C-^^^^-'y' ^ ^ ■ 

"Hy mlth, ay fanlly, be yours!" ' . • liV"" v' 

Frak noticed 'that fuch greetings were the* case ev^ii between f^N»di^^• 'y^* 
long standing, and not* Just accorded to casual/^qna&tanpes: , i" ^ 
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Horn would you nost Adequately •3q>laln to Frank Johntson tlie pui^ose 
aexved by this fozMtl »tyle. of gxeetiog? 

* 

* 

V. Arab* are rather lasecura people paycholoeically, and this style sOt 
(leetlng; helps build up their feellnes of laadeq^aoy. 

qo to page 301 . ' 
B, — Arab people are natuirally friendly and open and like to show it. 

Go to pa^ 302 

* C. Thls.nethod of greeting really d«iBonst rates > the Az«b*'s reliance on 
fonmllty and tendency toward secrecy. ^. 

^ • Go to pag0. 303 

t ^ 

^* D* The greeting Is a form of frleiidly rlyaliry, ^ sort of ^me the ^ 

A^hB play trying to outdo each other* 

. p ^ \ ~ ^ . 

. Go to page 304 



4 



r 
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You chose A: Arabs are rather i&fe<mre^ people psychologically ^ and thia 
^ style ot greeting ^Ip^ build up tl^ir ^feelings of ItiadeAuacy. 



1 

This hardly likely^ A people who have braved the irorst ravages 

a 

the^ deseirt has to%f f er aad have canred out a functional civilissatlon for 
thenselves in one of the most demandit^ regions of the worlds sho^d 
hardly feel inadequate • Insignificant perhaps when faced>with th& 
tremendous rigours of desert life^ much as a sailor might feel when his 
ship is caught in the teeth of a gale i but not Unadeqi^te* 

Thex^ Is also little evidence to si^c^st that the people a»re 

V . 



l^sychologically insecure, even if it were possible to brand an entire 
society^ with the same psychological maladjustment^. 



back on all you have leamed thus far. You should by now be 

( 

get t in^ a * wo ykable ^mg?p& jgf the typ ical Arab v/ay of, thought ♦ Make another 



choice* 
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You chose B: The Arab people natuwilly frlenjlly and open and like to 

.You may have this image .of the Aiab, bit it is only partly right. 
It Is true that thoy kre extremely polity aj^ hospitable but do you 
really think th^^ thoVe_is no deeper underlying reason for this ^ 
Characteristic? itoa^er what has ^9 said in past * episodes , particu- 
larly with regard to hospitality and desert justice. 
Reread the episodynd make another choice. 

■ . ■ ■ / ' ■ ■ - 



Your choice was C: This method of greeting really demonstrates the A^b*8 
^ rellmnci^ on fomality and ^^udency t^wdW neci^ecy.* 



t 



this was your first choice yo^ are making good progress, ^Vhile 

the e^^^kjied greet Inc appears on the surlace to indicate' extreme 

frl^dliness and^jjollteness, there' is more to it th^ this. As we saw. 

ekrlte^?^^^l^*f unsure and Insecure" environmont in which th^ Arab nomads'' 

lived r^ulted in their endeavour to formally structure as mJch of their 

as was possible. The use of such rea<j^-made phrases in greet iftg 
^ . r • ' A 

was one means of encouraging the treatment of every situation in a \ 

ra|)ltlonal, familiar manner, , , ^ ^ \^ 

The use su^h structujred greetings also helps to avoid a show of 

hostility which is looked upon with disfavor by Moslems. «Such mannerisms 

-heli^ to keep affairs within the bounds of the known and predictable, while 

blowing the Arab to retreat within his shell of secrecy. Th^ , again » 

the use of formalizod greetings on the surface h^lps to eliminate the 

possible overt demonstration of class differences — -. a discrimination 

which is forbidden by the Koran which stresses e^q^iiality, at le^st in ^ 

r^ll|fion» 

.\ . . ' • • ' . ■ 

. \ The Arab culture values overt politeness and ceremonial forms not 
SO much for their intrinsic value,- but mt her for providing them with an 
impersonal moans by which ]lb disagree, oppose, and criticize. 

Go on to the nexfV passage, / • 



Your choice was D: *Tl»o greeting 1« a.fomn of friendly rivalry; a sort of 

- . X' . ' ,. • ^ • . ■ < 

came Arabs play trying to outdo each oth^tr. 

♦ ** - 

On the surf it is possible to obtain this" impression but as 
nothing like this has been referred to in the |)ast in the assiroilatoy^ . 
there is really no reason for you to. roalte this choice other than that 
you are attempting to interpret* a custom of another cuiture in terms of * 
your own culture. Ry now you^ should have realized the folly in this ' 
procedure. In the American culture we -can easily conceive of two ]^ople 

grating each other this wiy as a form of Joke or* friendly rivalry, but 

^ * ~ . ^ ' * ' ■ ■ ' . ■ ' \., " ' : ' 

the custom has much gjpeater sigpif Icance'to tfie Arab, 

Think back on what you have, learned alK>ut Arab temperament and 

personality and make a more adequate choice. 
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Afi AjQerlcan profencor wa$ 20 minutes laA;^ for an a|>p6ii3itmirnt that 
1^ had made with two of*hia gxuduate ^tudeiyts. The students ^vex^ looking 
at their watches when., the professor finally came into the room. The 
professor said, I am terribly sorry I am late.** The two graduate 
students Jokingly replied, "Better late than never," The professor 
laughed and after "a few more info rami exchanges of conversation the 
group enthusiastically got down to the business that the appointment*^ 
had -been scheduled for. 



/ 



Judging from "the behavior exhibited , in this incident which one tJf 
tli« followlnjcHio you se« as the most accurate <lescrlpti<^ of what that 
behavior mainly signifies? 
^ The students do hot have the joroper respect for their 

.^^^^ professor/ Go to page 30? • . 



B. No Americans like to be kept waiting SO minutes for an 
-i^ppointinent^ regardless of /whait the status of the persc^ 
who is late may be* Go to page 308 

C. The professor is a:i$serting ^is status and authority over 

J* 

the students by making ^hem valt until it is ccotivenient 
for hlTO to meet wljh them. Go to page 309 , * 

D. %iie professor felt that the students were impertinent in 

their manners and remarks^ Go t/y^page 310 



The students were flattered to have a special appointment 
with their professor, cfe to page 311 



Your choice^ was A :^ Th&y do not lifave^ the P^Pt^^ respect for 
. their prof TOSor* 



This choice is incorrect, Hilnk about what bappeaed 1& the 
Incident an^ vh^t your experience has been as an American student. 
What is the most canmon student a.t.titude toward professors *rhen this 
sort Of in<;ident occurs?- Do you think it vwuld be the 'same for 
graduate students? Is there anythinc in the incident that, clearly 
Shows that these graduate students do not ha ve^ a proper degree of 
respect for the professolf'? Is it tlie acticm or the man that is 
j/important in this siit'uat ion?. t *' 

If you have reanst carefully you «houi<i not only have answers 
for these questions, but evidence to support your Answers as well. 



Read the passage again - #ind tflertly.^* The4i choose another 
des^iptlon. ^ ^ 



You chose B:" No Americaas ULk« to^ kept waiting 20 minut^* for 

• ; " an appointment, regjjirdless ot what th« status at thef 
person who is late may be, . • . 



Right you are! There ^re times when everyone h»»' to wait even 
if he has an appointment, but no Ame'rioans like it,' Otherwise .why 
would they arrange so many *of their activities by appointments? ' It 

. one has a bi^ 4ay tightly 3che<iul<?d,,lt does not make much difference 
what the status oAy be of the person who is late. The whole of the 
remaining schedule likely to be disrupted, and hence, the day's 
tasks may not be accomplished. Some people calrl this expectation of 

^ punctuality a manifestation of democracy; others term it a manlfeststlon 
of rigidity, and strict adherence to "the schedule.*' Do you think that all 

.of the^ people in this incident would agree on one. of these terns? 



Go on to the next passage . 
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Your^oi>» jaras Ct ' jg pa/essor'' ia asserting his authority over tha ' 

stlidemts by making them wait until it Is coavenient 

» 

for hii^to m9t with them. i 



1 



V ' . ■ . - ^ 

ThiA i» an inappropriate analysis of the .s«;uationV It yOtt hadV-' 1: 



read the passage carejfuiiy you would haye noticed that the proffessor»s * 
actions and remarks in the situation were not , cmes \thich provide support ' . ' 



foar this description of what his behavicwr slenifles. 



Pl%ase reread the passage and mjjLke atn other choice. 



/ 
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Your choice wa^ D: The professor thought the gradS^ students wr© 

^^^^mpertinent in their manners' and renuirks. 



This is not the corre'ct answer. If you read the passage carefully 
you Should, have noted that the professor»s reaction to the remarks . 
^n his tardiness was not int/icative of what your answer describes. 
Please -thi^k a.bout thxs situation and'the iaplication of the actions 
ana the reraarHs of everyone involved - an<i whore it occurred.* 



ne re ad the pf s sa^e and raa ke an 6t he r choi ce . 



\ 



\ 
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You chose 5 : . The students were flattered to have a special appointment 
with their professor, 

"You hav^ chosen poorly this tlme» Certainly a student can l)e * 

* * *^ 

flattered if a professor sets a special appointioent with him for some 
*'good*' reason^ But ,not all special appointments are for reasons that 
a student might find flattering. In this incident there is no mention that 
It is a "special" appointment; nor Is there' any evidence' of how the 
Students felt about having the appointment; nor who sought the appointment^ 

You need to read what is actually in the passage. Then choose mor^ 
carefully, - ' 
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On« day an Arab administrator ot midd3,© rank kept- two of his 

aa«i8tants waiting about an hour for an appointment. "The assistants 

althoueb they were yeiy angj^, did not show it while tb»j waited or 

after the nan finally arrived* When the administrator walked in at 

last, he acted as if ^ were not lat«. Be made no apology or 

expXAnation. After he was sealed in his office, he "called his 

...*••»■ . . ' ^ 

assistants in and they all began working on the business for i^ich' 

the administrator had set the meel^ing. 

♦ 
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If you had happened to observe the Incident exactly as it Is reported 

in this pasaage^ which on* of th© followjUig t^uld you say desoribea the 

^: * * " ' . * ' 

chief significance /Of the behavior of |;he people involved? 

** » 

t 

A. I^e Arab assistants wer^ extremely skillful at concealing their 

^ ** 

true feelings^ ^ * • 

' To to page 314 , : 

. ' • ■ ■ «^ ■ 

B* Hie Arab administrator obviously iwis unaware of the fact that he 



iMB an hour late for the appointment. 



Go to paj^ 315 



In Arab countries, subordinates are required to b^ polite to their 
superiors, no ^matter what happens^ nor what their rank may be* 

, Go to "page 316 



The Arab 'assistants had evidently made a mistake about the time of 
their appointment / and so they had -arrived an hour too' early 

, Go to page 317 



' Clearly, since no one commented on it the behavior indicated nothing 
of any unusual significance to any of the Ayabs. 

To to .page 319 



You chose A: The Arab^ assistants vere extren»iy skillful at concealing 
their true feelings. 

, If you had been an acute observer - or an ale-rt reader - you 
would never have made this incorrect choice. If the assistants were 
extremely skillful at concealing their true feelings, you woi^ld not • 
have cuessed that you weren't seeing their true feelings. If you*d 
read the que-stion carefully, you'd know that the reference to *he 
Chief significance of the behavior of '*the people Involved*' does not 
Xlmit it to the assistants. 

The ^tatentent is probably true as it stands,' but it does not meet 
the stipulations of the question nearly so well as another alternative , 
does. . » 

i 

Head the passage carefully again. Do the^ sanie for the remainiiig 
alternatives^ and then make another chx>ice. 
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You selected B: The Arab administrator obviously was unaware of the 

fact that? he was in hour late for the appointnieiit , 

Thiar choice ..indicates careless reading or a rcufusal to accept 
the information provided . B; is not a good choice, 

♦ 

^ *True, the administrator acte<J as if he yrere * unaware of his 
tardiness. But if y,ou had observed the hour^s wait^ don*t yoa 
think you*d suspect that maybe he was acting? 

If you had simply read the pass'age more alertly^ you*d not have 
chosen IJ. ^ *. ^ / * 

. ' : ■ * ' . ■ 

. Try reading tJio passage alertly now an«t select a different 



0. 

alternative , 
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Ydu.choso C: In Arab*^ countries, subordinates are required to be polite * 

. to their superiors, no matter wjhat happens, nor what thei^ 

* ' * - 

rank may be» 



You've done a good Job of picking out the chief significance ^ 
the behavior in this incident. This is the most aw)ropriate response. 
^ To some extent this, "deference to thfe boss" naty he observed almost 
anywhere in the world; but you are fac more likely to find it carried 
to- the extremes ' describee* in this passage in the Middle East than In 
the United States. 

There were certainly plenty of clues to make certain that you'd ^ 

# 

select C: the Assistants » concealed feelings, the administrator'^ 

failure to apologias, the fact that no One referred to the tardiness 
<. ■ ■ . . ■ . • 

and the subsequent keeping of the appointment which the administrator 

had set. Before you made your choice you should haye noted all of 
these as supporting the choice ^ 



Gf> on ^to the m^xt page* 
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Think back. Did you use thea all? If you missed any^ you nwre 
lucky. But next tiipe try t^'\ind rfll of the clues* in the passage « 

And dooi*t '^orget that what you *ve already leartted frcaa earlier 
sectims of the culture assimilator can help you« V/hat did you le^m 
about respect for older persons in A mb countries? And about the 
attitude of students toward an American professor? 

If you are roally stttdying and thinking analytically, you should 
be b«cinnine. to make dlscriiainatione about cultural differences or 
an increasingly firter level. Keep up the good work. 



Go to the next passage* 
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You picked D: The Arab assistants had evidently made^ ml^ake tjabout 
th^ titoe of" their appointuient^ and so they had arrived 
hour too early ^ 



Don't you thi^ik.that if this had been t\e case they would have 
exijlained theii: long presence in the office to someone - even if the' 
a0«inlstrator did not, as an official of "alddle rank," rate a private 
Secretary? " . 

n 

But more important, the passage tells you directly what the 
situation was. And' what is stated is in direct contradiction to 
what you have selected Please read more carefully - and then 
remember what you have read. D is a completely wrong choice. 

V 

Re-ad the passage once more and make another selection. 



/ 
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You chose Bi Clearly, sinc^ no on^ commented on it^ the behavio^^ 

indxQatod nothing of any unusual Significance to any of ^ 
the Arabs. ^ , ^ ^ ; 

In a certain sense you are rights The behavior reported in the 

passage is itot nearly so significant for Arabs in this relationship 

as it might be to you» But^ why do you suppose the passage included 

. the information that nothing was said.ahput the tardiness? And why 

do you think it .mentioned that tlie assistants were **very ajigry" but 

"did not show it**? A:^ a matter of fact^ ii the beha.ior iii this 

Incident does not have any ''unusual sicniXicance'' tor the \rabs,"why 

do you suppose it \vas included in this program for youV Rei^ember 
« 

what you read about t he purpose of the- culture assimilate. ?^.^ 

, ■ ■ . . '•>■■■ 

Your having chosen E Is not too bad - as errors go ^ but does 
indi<ate that ynu*rc not getting the whole story* Tho-re is a more 
significant level of meaning* lor the behavior you hav .ju^t read about 

Read thi? pAs.\ vg.im^ and thou the most appropr x.it-e and 

signl i I'.aut level , 



4n Aiftencan expert -advisor working in a Middle Bast c<i>\intry was, 
shorUy after his arrival there, asked a question about a certain aspect 
of hxs work, il^e told the trainee who had asked the question that he did 
not know the ans\ver, even though it related to his area of specialization. 

the questioner had left the officr, the^natiyp int^eipreter for 
the expert explained to him that his answer had pot been appropriate to 
his position. He informed the expert that he should never admit to his 
subordinates that there was anything that he did not k^ow about his Wrk. 
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If you haU been the American ©xpert-atlvisor wliich of the. following 
would you most probably think about the natter and about what your 
Interpreter had told you?. . . 

A. 



The trainee was clearly trying to "put yo^ on* the spot" t^; His ' 

signer - i 



question because he resents having a foreigner ; ^ifeU. his people 



what to do. Go to |^ge ; 
Your interpreter i>^^ ior^orttx Xnc^ yoix had better seeJk 
replac$?ment for hin^^ . Go to page -'3:2^ ^ 
Cfeviousljr :th<? way to succeed ih^ the job is to specialize 
iij 7^^^iO(T"\the staff "^and .'the trainee.^/ Go to page 32*1 
D» tn your opinion, where experts or authoritie * in n field are 
condeVnecl/ these people have rather child- like ami naive 



expectations, . Go to page 



Your mt. rpreter Uia'i been embnrra.-^aeU ^» the matv^r and he was' 



'"^^rf*. ' Ti: b ibi 



rvu* t.*, i» turn ii:;r you 0. to page 326 



.Yo«* chose Ar^ The tr&inee was clearly trying to "put you on the, spot" 
\ ^ question be<^e he resents having a foreigner 

te-il hi 5 people what to do/' 

V ^J*'/"" "''''^ impression ^may occasionally be justified, ^since ^some 

; people tio uelniht m this kind of behavior anu they practice it whenever 

ti..." u-^l thetasclvos in an unacceptable position 6f inferiority. But 
> di« ycu'r .nleipretcr imlicate that the trainee was "this kmd of.p€=rdon> 

Or wrts hii. advice meant for wore Sjenei a 1' application? 

Cho^siutT A, wh?.h 1-s* incorrect, m view of the .ircur.sAances, indicate 

that y, a. ar.« ;,ot relating what you iearn in' one situation tb what you 

cruA-uni. F x an'.thor Situation, eveh though there are crucial elements 

coRition to both. 



W-'- 'ltluj pa .H.lnc «h...j^;htlul !v aiMJ akO ahCthr -.lUMO* ^ 



o 
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Vou chose B: Your interpreter is 'too fprward and xou^ad better seek 
a ^piaceioent for him, 

Alas for you and you\^%>rbbable. success if this is how V<>u see 
the matter: Thi5 is a poor^hoicft indeed. If you were applying what 
.you have learned earlier from the Wlttfi^ assimllator, you should not 
have* gotten, the impression expressed in S*!^ Rememlir the point of the 
lesson that you just completed. Does B. fit in with that and the previous 
lessons? If you think it doesn't, why'd^ you suppose that the interpreter 
Rave you the advice that he lid? , . " 

\ji view of the natoriil already presented-, what do" you suppose prompted 
your interpreter to speak to you as> he did? Should you reconsider before 
you uecade to roplaco him^ 

ftcacJ the passapc" ati.un and then make a better choice . 



, You cl^ose C: Obviously way to succeed injtrie job is to specialize »^ 

^ * * in ''snowing'* the staff and the trainees, ^ 

Did ypu get to be an expert-advisor by using this method? Soioe do, 
admittedly, but they. seldom last very long, on the Job. Your choii^ ia 
not correct ■* either for succeeding 'On the jOb or for succeeding In this 
program, * , * , 

Rem€>mber i^hat you Jiave already studied about the attitudes and behavior 
of the Middle Easterners^ at^d consider What your position is in this 
situation. Do you think that **snowing** is <iuite the term to use to describe * 
the behavior that is expected of you? In fact, is the real problem whether 
'*to snow or not to snow?** 



Reread the passa(^ an*i make another choice. 
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You chose t)t In your opinion wheore experts ojy authorities in a j^ield 
are concerned^ these people have rather childf-like and 
naive expectations^ 



ERIC 



tesf this may be y pur opinion, and it is probably the %ost likely 
under the circtm^tances. Therefore, you have' made the cori^ct response - 
but that's only-half of the problem that. you Nwlll probably face as an 
expert, , , , . , % * 

Do you recall yhat you read a little while apo about people^s 
intentions and impress ions? Your choice represents which of these as 
far as^ you are concerned? But^ can you honestly say that the people m 
thiii country planned that this wob^lu bo your opinion of them? *ln*other 
wordh, your impmssion mny or may not be an accurate intvrpretation of the 

situation. Cut even ii it -is^ irom whose* point of viow is it **accurate**? 

• . '«* 

In what environment ro you working? And f urthormoro, what is the 

lew point ul thobt^ ^viln whor. ybur worh must be done? 

Turn tM the m \t pic^-'* 



D - Contiaued - , . I 

Mucj, of the world's popula^on regards many ^aer lean attitudes anti 
behaviors as childlike and naive ^ eapecially in International politics. 
But have we another "explanation" or "justification" for what is regarded 
as our Immaturity''^ 

Besides, what, kind of knowledge do we expect of an expert-advisor 
<Hirselves? • 



Go 6n to- the next passage. 



* « 



^ • . ■ 
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etier had 



You chose E: *Your Interpreter had been embarrassed by the matter, and 
he was -probably Just ^trying. In turn, to embarrass you. 



This is "toot a reasonabH choice If you have been paying attention 
to .previous lessens in this culture assimllator ; it is a. decidedly InCorre'ct 
choice 

-^rhaps the. in^rpreter was embarrassed by your acknowledgment" But 
yrn^houd, by now, know abou/how he would behave when orobarrassed - and 
especially his boss were the cause of.it. The fact M 5he matter is 
that telling you that you should appear omnjscieut prcjjbablv erabarrassetl 
him more t'han your ignorance of the anawer to the •ramcc* question had 
No one denies, however, that you may have felt some embarrassincnt A'hen* 
your "€rror*'7was explained to you. 

Relate what you \-.n<Tu a. you analyze each "Situation, 



ReatV the passage carefully anain .\pd auko unoth' r ''hoScfe. 



FRir 
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an Aiaerlcan ^refinery, Ahmet, a native workman in an Arab country, 
carelessly lit a cigarette near a can of casolliie which he had Just drawn 
from a barrel of easoline. The fumes burst into flame and^ the can exploded* 
but none of the nearby workmen were hurt and the fire was quickly put out* 
Ahmet was badly frighteai^d and he expected to be scolded or^ porhaj>8^ 
even fired.' But his American supervisor, Mr. BM^ did neither, figuring 
that Ahmet had already learned his lesson. After this ejcperience Ahmet 
became 'the supervisor's most., careful employee ^ and he tried much harder 

J to please than ho ever had before. In fact, the general attitude and 

♦ . ... 

caution of all-the local workers ijnproved after this eveht. 



\ 
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Wtnlch of the' following wOuld you accept as the most lil«ly explanation 
to account for the change that occiiri:^^ in Ahmet and the other local workers 
atteV the fire incident described here? 

A* They appreciated %l» aupervisor^s handling o3^ the Incide^jt, 

*Go to page > C3 ^ 

» — ^ 

They had all been made dramatically awai^ of how dangerous 
their work was* Go to page 332 

They were afraid that if such a thing happened again the 
manager of the refinery would see that they were discharged 
from their jobs. Go to page 333 

D. They Uidn't want to get hurt by suclf careless -beha%'i or as had 
causeu the explosion anrf fire. Go to page 33-. . 

E. They realized that Mr. Bell was a weak man who did not enforce 
safety rules, so they decided to look dut" Tor theTt own ^-^'^-^^^^ 
welfare. Go to page 335 
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Vou Chose A: THey appreciated the supervisor's handling of the incident 

Good. You selected the correct explanation for the change in the 
bphavior and attitude of the workers. But it is important to be sure * 
that you are clear about exactly what is meant in i^. can you state 
precisely how the^supervisor handled the situation? Can you think of 
other ways that the situation might very likely have been handled by 
other Americans in the same position? Can you envlsa^pe the consequences 
that would probably follow each of the methods of handling an incident 
like the one caused by Ahn^t's thoughtlessness? 

If you have carefully thought through these question^ and based 
your assumptions of the consequences on what you have learned frora the 
pature Hssimilator, you have no.doubt realized why Mr. Bell's behavior 
impressed -.11. of the Arab workers so favorably, Ahmet was clearly at 

Go to the no\t pa^^o . 
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fault in causing the explosion .and everyone involved Jmiv it. Howeve>, by 
accepting it as* an "accident" and by regarding khmt^s fright as sufficient 
evidence that he 'a be more careful in the future, Mr, Bell he\ped Ahmet to 
'We face" with his fellow workers. Tbis would not have been the case if 
».tr. Bell had publicly reprimanded Ahmet. 

Having seen how" Mr. Bell treated Ahmet m this incideftt, most probably 
the other men were reassured and assumed that they might expect the sane 
kind of treatment from the supervisor they ever made :^similar mistake. 



Go on to the next- passage. 
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You Chose B": They had all b««n made dramatically aumr© .of how dangarous 
their work wa», 

^ ^ Certainly this, could be one reasonable explai^atloa for why the work 
habits pf the men changed, but it is not the best choice since 1;]M»re is a 
much more significant one listed , Oftentimes people do not learn unless 
the "dramatic expedience** is their own. 

You have somehow missed the mala point of this passage and of the 
whole culture assimilator for that matter. Try to recall what the stated 
purpose of this program is. Then determine how the situation related here 
is a step toward accomplishing that purpose. You> should then see this incident 
quite differently. " • ^ * 

Reread the incident and make another choice. 
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You chose C: They ivere afraid that if such a thing happened agaln^lbhe ' ' 
manager of the refinery would see that they were^^dlaeharged^ 
from their Jobs* * ' . ' ^ ' ' 



MaylM the aen suspected that what Is stated in C would" happn^to 7- 
them bat can you point out any specific evidence of in th^ pis^ge? ' 

You are not concentrating on the important ^pects of this situation;, and ' 

you appear to be reading into the situation *thout your having sufficient 

' * " • ' ' v*" * 

evidence to do so. In fact, your choice indicates that you are reading. Uin^ 

• » > . ' i 

material iihich contradicts the evidence in the passage. 
This choice, therefore, is incwrect. 

Reread the passage %jid choc»e a laore appropriate alternative. 



You^ chose D: TKey didn»t waiij: to get hurt "by such careless behavior as . 
_ had caused the explosion' and'the fire. ^ ' 

Unless all of the a»n >vere in .the habit of smoking around gasoline, 
.this is not a very logical choice to explain a change In behavior and 
attitude. Thus, your resjp<jnse 1* not correct. • 

Analyse what happened in this incident (as- well as what did not happen) 
in\terms of what you have already learned 'fr<aa. the culture- asslmilator. 
Then" try to grasp its sigftificant meaning. 

; Reread the passage more thoughtfully and make a better choice. 



> 
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You chose E: They realized that Mr, Bell vas a veak man who did not eufox-ce 
i.^x^t9j^I. T^^^^J^9 they decided to look out for their own 
rlfare^ . ' ' 




Anyoue woi^iog under a supervise who is lax ahout. seeing tl»t safety 
regulations are enforced, had certainly better look out for his own welfare. 
However, what is there in the passage *hat led you tQ feel that this is 
th«? case among the me^ under Mr. Bell? What can you point to that' indicates 
that they saw Mr. Bell as Veak? Do you suppose that tlie characteristics 
of a strong or weaJc man differs -from t^ulture to culture? What' characterizes' 
a good or poor supervisor? ^ r * , ^ 

aeread the passage alertly^ and make another choice » 
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Larry. Burroughs, a fam achriaor. locate'd in a good-aized A«ib 
vlXlag*, noticed thai: the/yomi^r, often brighter A«tb «en *ere very 
careful pot to correct or disagree with any; of the older Ai»b aen. 
This W^s troe even when Larry knew' thai their Ideis i»ere in direct 
conflict, and the younger Arab i^s positive of the vitiidlty of his ^ ; 
'position. " " . •'■•^ ...... • — .-r-^- 

Larry depided that he wuld ignore this distinction whifch nas ' 
often inefficient and so he would. utilise the best ideas, Jutfee each " 
man only. on his merit and the merit of ^is ideas, and* then acV 



what do you think iiere .tl^ rosults <rf Larry's natliods? ' 

a; Tbm eldfrly aen .dlaapiwrWed, but thl^ was more tlian offa^t by 
tha mpptavml and inoraaaad afflclancy of tba yoatigar nan, 

t Oo to pafe 338 ^ 

Byaryooa approvad of Lany^.a' bahavlor nban thoy noted tha 
inoraaaad productivity of tha villaga. Go to pa^ 33g 

C. Bveryona in tba villaca dlsappr^nrad, and bdcama vary 

. unoooparativa toward Larry, Go to paga 340 

/ 

Larry *a nethoda mada very Xlttla diffarance ainca evacyooa • 
in tha Village ')Mid the aaao Idaaa. .Go to paga 341 . 



338 
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You chose A: The elderly laen dlsapp?5&wd, but this -was utore than _pff set 

• by the approval and increased eff iciea<5y-of the y<MnjgfiT t»n. 

* This answer is incorrect* It ia probably qui t^ "true .that tl»* elderly 
aen would resent their loss of status and power « ^However^ do yoq thln^ 
the behfevlor of the younger men nKHild be as described? Or ia this whalf^ 
Aioericans woMld expect to happen? 

Apparently you ajne failing to draw upon all the material that has ^ 
coine to you earlier in this culture assimilatc»r« Oj^rwlse you would 
not have chosen A at this point in the program . Review mentalli the 
topics which have been presented, and the significance of each« \ ^ 

■? 

Aeread the i»,ssage and m^ike another ehoice, ^ 
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You qh08$ B: Everyone approved of Lax^ry's behavior when* they noted 
the increased productivity <rf the village. 



this answer is incorrect. It is necessary to analyze clearly ^^p*h 
parts of this statement. Would the productivity of th© village^' likely 



to show a*Biarked increase in a shoft time as a result of Lajnry»s methods? 
Why? / . 

furthermore, has what jrou have learned In your^^perlence with people' 
as well as in this program givo^ you any expectai^ioo about the village 
elders' reaction to a loss bf their traditioival power and status? 



Reread the {^ssage and mal^ another choice^ 
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Yoi^choae C; Everydne in .the village disapproved, and because very 
uncooperative toward I,ar ry^ 



Correct., you have probably learned by now that ignoring or attempting 
to chanjje traditional practices is very iikely to meet with strong resistance 

***** * 

and indignation unless ^t he i^ociety aa a whoie wants to change and is prepared 
to chahge. The taking away of power* and status from the elders ^nd giving 
It to the young men Who, in most cases, are\ot prepared to .ccept it, could 
hardly bo expected to have the results which Lar*y expected. Might not 
Larry have .obtained his goal of better -utilisation of ideas^ m a more 
subtle manner, by operating tactfiluy ^rough the already established " 
hierarchical structures? . \ 

Iti other worus, tnalyzc the problem in your oWn mind, and decide what 
• steps you might t:.-»ko and what channels of operation you'd use if you were • 
in Larry's situation. 

* * * 

^ Co to the next pa:;saj50. 
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You chose D: Larry ♦s method made very little difference since everyone 
of the villagers had the same ideas. 



Incorr^t. As with any group of individuals, you would exj^c^ 
certain people to bo more intelligent and ci^ative than others. It is 
both wrong and dangerous to regard" any group^-of individuals (regardless 
of its size) as of one and the same level of mi^d. 

Furthermore, is it sensible to say that such a radical change in 
procedure as the passage states Larry followed would ^av^j^o i^i^jact 
whatever? 



Reread the passage and make another choice. 
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An Americaiwconstruction engineer on his iipst oversea^ assignment 
was sent to an Arab country by an American company to supervise the 
•construction Of their new factory in the area. The workers on the 
building were Arabs recruited from a nearby city. * 

In order to complete the const rue tion'of the facto 17 by the expected 
date of occupancy, the engineei^ set up a time schedule of an 8:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. workday, with a lunch period givori at-12:00 noon. However, 
he soon saw that his daUy schedule was not ^vorking out. Many of the 
workers would arrive late, in the morning but the same ones might also 
. .work past 5. Some workers stood talking for a long period of time 
Without working at all, but -these same men might work through their 
lunch hour, postponing the lunch up to two or three hours. The construct- 
tion engineer was very perplexed by what he considered the strange. 



behavior of his workers. 
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How do you explain the behavior of tl&e Arab workers? 
A» The workers very lazy^ attempting to do as little work 

as possible^ Go to page 344 * * 



B« The Arabs would have preferred to work, the night shifty and 

would haVe been much more diligent if they did so» Go to* 

page 345 . . 
C» The Arabs could not tell time, so they did not know exactly 

when to come to work nor when to leave ^ nor when to break for 

lundh^ Go to page 340 . 

The Arabs hdd a different conception of time than did the 
American, Go to page 317 
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You chose At ifbe workers were very lazy, attempting to do as little 
work as possible. 

A careful reading. of the passage would show that this answer is 
incort^ct. Although many of the Ara*^s came late to work, those same 
Arabs also worked through the luncH break or after closing time. There 
is no evidence -in the situation to Justify this choice.. Look for other 
clues to explain what is going on among so many of the -local workers.- , 

Reread the passage,' and make another choice. 
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You chose B: The A?abs would have preferred to work the night shift, 
aoid would have bean much more ^diligent If they did so. 

Incorrect—and not very sensible for, any part of .the world. You 
must realize that it would be a very difficult task, ^t best, to try and 
construct a factory in the dark. The possibility ©f a night shift for 
this type of work is highly unlikely anywhere, but particularly In view 

« 

of the kind of location indicated ifi the passage. 

Reread the passage, and make another choice, * 
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•YOU chose* 6: The ^abs t:oul^ act tell time, so they did nt>t know when 
to «CJine to,5tfork nor when to JLeave;'hor when to break for lunch 

» > % • » V 

Incori^cj , The starting and stopping of construction, as well as 
marny other type's of ^obs, is usually sign|itled b^ a 'siren whistle or 
g'ong. ,The Ar.^b^ would n<?t.need to keep track of the\tii|je^ but could 
mere-ly listen for these signals— at least once they ia4 arrived\a"t the 
<>onstrttCi;tiOtt site . This choice leaves too many questions :unan»wered. 

Reread the passage, afitd malm anotheV titoloB . " 

• * \ ^ :* ' • '^^ ' ' ' ' 
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You chbse D: The Arabs had a ditier^nt conception of tiine than did the 
Ajnerlcan. ** " 

Correct^. The notion that **t±me is money** and the use of a closely 
adhered to schedule are distinctly American; they are not shared many 
other cultujres* The Arab culture^ which has only recently tended towards 
industrialization^ does not regard time in the American manner « 
Llkd^ise^ Arabs do not understand ^Lor favor the average Americanos 
constant preoccupation with time and his tendency to try to ^make every 
minute comit/* ^ f v * . 

y The construction engineer should not have expected a perfect 
adjustment to his time schedule, which* is so ali&n to the Arab's way 
of life. / * 

On the basis of your own experience and what you have learned in 
this program^ consider what you might do if you ^tq in this engineer's 
situation. Try to make a general statom/nt about what it was that he 
failed to consider when ho wei^^t to work overseas » 

Go on to the next passage « 
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Mrs.\ Callahan iiad returned to Aroerica from a trip to Satidi • 
Arabia, when tellinc of her travels to a friend she stated thit one 
.thing that bothered her most was that he| watch stopped while she was 
there. She- asked someone for .the correct] time and reset her watch. 
Some time later she was rushing- to keep, an appointment with her 
traveling companion and found she was two^hours early.. She reset her 
watch only to find the next day that It was again wrong.. IWien she 
returned to Amer A she had her watch cheked but the Jeweler reported 
there was nothinP>/rong with it and it had kept perfect time ever 

t 

Since, N 
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What fact do you think best accounts for the pix:)blom of the recalcitrant 
watch t 

A. Arabs purposely gave her the wrong time when she asked them because 

\, . * » 

they ^do not like foreigners and arc naturally secretive. 

' * Go to page 350 

^ ' ■ ■ ■ — •■ 

-Time is^unimportant ,to an Arab and is meafeured fr^ a number of. 

■# 

different st&ndards, • * 

* * . 

: Go to page 351 

C* The. mineral content of the ^desert interfered *with the workings of 
her watch. * . ^ 

^ Go to page y352 

D, - The few Arabs v/ho do cariry watches have no place to have them 
serviced so they are often wrong. 

* Go to^page 353 
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You chose A: Arabs purposely- g^ve her the wrong timo when she aslced thm 
^^^^"se they, do not like foreigners and are naturally 
secretive. 

^/ 

, It IS true tliat Arabs arc naturally secretive, and of<t^n look, 
upon foreigners. v/ith a mixture of disapproval and distrust, but there ■ 
is no reason to assume that this .would be carried to such extremes. 
Also, there are nu5,erous" public buildiogs in the cities in which there 
are clocks^to which she could set her v/atch. 

' Try again. 



/ 
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You chose B: TjLme is unimportant to an AraJ) and. is. measured from ^ 

• . 

number of dl3fle3rent standards. 

As you have already learned" that time is unimportant to an Arab, 
this Should have been suffit:ient crlue to t^e correct alternative even 
though you did. not realize there are numerous diWerent measures of 
tim^ in Arabia. ; . , » 

The Arab day starts officially at sunset which is always designated 
> ^ ■ . • \ 

as 12 o'clock, ^is puts noon at aboUt 6 a.m. depending on the time ot 

year. However, most foreign embassies in Arabia use^what is called 

"sun time' , which is Arabia? time \plus six hours. The military use 

Green;wich time plus three hours and some of the major industrial 

organizations use daylight saving time. As you can readily see, 

calculating the correct" time in Arabia is no sim-ple task. l5pecial . 

watches are made to be used in Ara|)ia, containing two. dials and four 

hands. Obviously, such a situation- would not^be permitted to exist 

* 

wore the concept of txme^an impoirtant one* ^ 

Arabs arc constantly amassed by the emphasis on lime and rigid 
scheduling in the Western world. As we just saw, thiS attitude towards 
the importance *»f time is of great consoqtjicnco to the Aroej*ican business 
man jun ArabJia who wishes to employ native help. 

Go to ttic next ^assace^ . . 



You chos« C: The wmo^ral content of the' desert interferred with the' 
workings of her watch. 

> > 

Such a choice is hardly justifiod,. t>erhaps the only spot in tlje 
world where this would be the case %yould be ti^e magnetic North Pole. 
We have presented you with no prior indication of magnetic ore in 
Arabia, You should, have learned by now not. to Lke unwarranted 
conclusions. r * * * 



Be read the episode and make ^nothor choice. , ^^^s. 



( 
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Your choice was D: The few Arabs who do carry watches have no place 
, , to have them serviced so they sate often wibag. 



It;inay be true that few Arabs do carry watches, at. least away . 

-* . , " « 

.from the more industrialized centers, but there is no reason why 

there wopld be insufficient jewelers or watch repairers. Then again, 

. the larger centers in Arabia, and indeed, the smaller villages, have 

a sufficient number Of clocks in public buildings to overcome any 

problems caused bi^ aneff leidi^t private timepieces. 



Reread "the episode and make a better choice. 



J . 
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Two Arab officials were talking to oach oth^r. On^ was <,«estl<«,i„g 
*Wt Should be the most efficient but economical way of spreading 
propaganda for cleanlSees 'in a si«aU vil^ge?- The second man who 
had «orfe exper^^nce in Arab vlli'ages replied^ '^Before; we used to go 
from house -to house for demonstra.tlon, but now colorful posters with- 
Clear written explanations can coiiv«^ the Ideas," 
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If you had heard this advice,, what knowledge about the Arab villagers 
do you think the n-^n had had that made him think this kind of propaganda' 
would work? . • , 

A. The man know that the Arab villagers did not want strangers 
. • i« their house. Co to page r,5^ 

B. Tfte man knew that all the villagers would go to see the 

« 

colorful picture^at the village meeting place. , Gia^to 
page JGY , • 

C. The man knew that there was a higher pe7conta|e of literate 
villagers at the present time than before. Go to page 35© 



D. The man knew that very young children liked to look at colorful 

^ ♦ 

pictures. Go to ^^age 
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, YOU Chose A: The man knew that the Arab villagers did not want stranger. 

In their house « 

This is not a good reason why house to house demonstration did -not 
vrork out very well. Ar^b people are suspicious of strangers. But do. you 
think that the government officials who were sent to help them Improve* 
their, living standards would remain strangers to them very long? On 
the contrary, most of the male villagers would have seen them when they 
first .entered the village and the news of their arrival would spread 
immediately. Also the government officials ^ould be received with 
high ^regard from the villagers. Therefore, the villagers w^uld try to 
do things to please the officials, 

t 

Reread the passage and. select another alternative. 
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You cho3« B: The man kn«w that all the villagers -would go to soe the 
^ coidrful pictures at the village meeting place. 



This is not a correct conception of village life. It was true that some 
older Arab males coul<J wander around or linger an the vilUge meeting place 

I- 

but most Arab males and all fe^jales could not do so. The women stay home 
most of the tin>e» U they have to go out of the house, they must walk 
directly to where they want to goi Therefore, it is dou#ttul that all 
Arab villagers would got to see the posters, * ' 

Reread the p.issane and choose, another answer. % ^ 
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You Chose C: The «.„ Kn<^hat there was a Iftgher pereent.go of literate 
vUlagors at the present time than before. ■ 

Your Choice is correct. Now n,orc villagers receive an education. ' 
•women have also (^caae interestoa ,mcl encouraged to loam, when the 
people are liter.nte they have more Interest in the world aro4nd then. 
They .ould look at the posters and get the idea from them. Posters . 
woal,, ,ave t,no and money. ,f the «o»e,. did not get t"*o see the posters 
themselves, th.. men who knew that the posters concern clennliness would 
probably in(on,, their wivc... of the message. 

This IS ,„.t one ,J„U ,., mci-oasoa literacy can benoCit 

both lUu.or»..,.\,^agor. „nd ,,K.se who wish to ch,-,n„e trad/, , c„U patf..™- 



Go on tf, the next pas.>ai;o. 
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.you chose D: The man knew that very young children liked to look at 
colorful pictures* 



Now raallyl It would hardly benefit the village or , the officials 
if the posters were designed only to (:atch the eye of youhg childrelfi* 
It is impa^obable that they would be able to read in the first place 
* an<| if thQy could it isn't likely they would get the impart of the 
^ taessage, \ ^ • 



] 



Reread the passage and make another choice « 



.is' 
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An- A^b nan,«<j Abdul Has^im is appointed manager of a small . 
factoary to be constructed in his village. He is instructed to . 
sSect the super^lso^ an4 p«.duction personnel Ir«. .a»ong the local 
v"illage«. A 8rre« aany Of. the indivl<iu«l» ,hom H.s"si- ohooses are 
hl» relatives, both near ana distant. 
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What factor do you think prompted Hasstm's hiring of so raany of his 

♦ 

relatives? * . 

A, Hassim wishe* to be very sure of the quality of his workers^ 

BO he chose people whom he knew well^ Go to page 362 , 
B* Arabs are very distrustful of one another, and Hasalm wished 

to hire <mly his\relatives, whan, he trusted. Go^to page 3^3 



C. Family ties are more Important to Hassim than the productive' 

> 

efficiency of his factory. Oo to page 3o-; . 
D» Every<«ie in the village is related to Hassim, as this is a 

very small village. Go to page 36s 
E, Hassim owes many favors to his relatives/ and this^ is his 

chance to repafy them. Go to page 366 



362 
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VYour choice was ^ r/Ha^sla T»i sited to b^ . very sure Of the 'quality or his 

workers, SO he Chose people whom he knew well, 

• • ' . - ♦ • « • .: ■ ' , ' 

, -v • ; 

This answer is incorrect,' in a medium-s^zect village fct is quite 
likely that Hassim knew everyone fairly well. Furtheriaore, nowhere. Is 
it said that Hassim/s relatives are of highorSquality than the other 
vil lagers » \* 



^ Iteread the passage^^caref ully evaluat^o th^ alternatives, and make 
another choice^ ^ ^ 
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You chose B: Arabs are verjr distrustful ot^ <me another^ and Hassim 

- wished, to .hire mly Ills relatives, vh<M trusted. 

• • ■ \ 

Wrongs While it ist true that Arabs maintain a certain aloofness 
from straogers, ,you have apparently missed the fact that this is 
I^ssim's home village. It is very unlikely that relatives are the 
only individuals xn his village whom Hassim could trust to work in 
the factory. ^ ^ ' n. 

Reread the passage and mak^ another choice^ 
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..^f^.*! f^ily are more important %o Hjasslm than the 

. ; ^ productive efficiency of his factory, ' * ' 

. Correct: You, have jgrasped the central factor of this situation 1 • ThV<y^ ' 
kinship ties are^ very strong in Arab cuiture^ and 'Hassim felt dbit^ated 
to hire..his relative®; regardless of the effects this might^ave on ;S . ^ 
efficiency, Sin the factory; ' • ' 



Go to thet^next passage « 
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Yoa chose D: Everyone in the \^illage is plated to Hass^ip^ as this is 
' a v^ry small village* . ♦ ; 

Tbis alternative is inqorroct* You*have not carefully analyj;ed 
the situation, A fattory needs electricity, camntinic^tioii/^ttansporta- 
tion, etc^ A villa^ so small tfiat;^! .the Inhabitants are of one. family 
^ould^ probably not havfe sjuch faclliti^s^ would it? * 



Ileread^the passage, and choose ' again.^ carefully, 



\ 
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Yo« cltose E:« Hassim wes toany favors to'hi? relatives, and this is 

' ........... ... • . ...... 



.Tnis Choice, is a ba<f one, since the passage give? no hint to 
'auch Obligations, you have r^ad things into the situation, V/hlle 
it is a^ plausible answ<^r, the evidence at hand does not support it,' 



Reread the passa|:e and make another choice. 



Salem 3,8 a. y^mPki^h living. In a smaXl Egyptian faming village. 
His family receives- a letter" froin hl« cousin, Mustafa, in Alexandria 

* • * * • * 

.telling of Mustafa's success and- recent promotion in a large textile 
company. Salem,, with encouragement farom hif family, decides to Journey . 
tb Alexandria an<| take, a ^ob^>ith the company in which his "cousin is 
employed as a middle level manager. ' • . 



4 



When he speaks with Mustafa after his arrival, Salem is told 
that perhaps position can be fouhd for him, if he has the proper ' 
capabilities, but he oarinot be hired before- he has an i-nterview with * • 
the personnel department. of*^the Company** " 

Salem is greatly distressed by, his cousin's attitude and information. 
, > He 'writes "his family that Mustafa has forsaken h^s relatives. 



* How best could you explain the position taken by Sal«iii*s c^sln, 
MUaitafar . . v * J * 

A. ••After becoming a success, he wisJied to fi^e himself of his 

family conctections with the siiaple villageKS. Go to pjige 3^9 



,B. Salem's. cousin feared tpr the caapetltiOQ, which the ffard " 
working villager would create" for his job. Go to page ^ 3^0' 

C. Tradi.tional practices have bi^oken down In Alexanflrla. Go tjo> 

page - 371 . ' * 

— > -, ■ > * ' * t . 

• . . . /*•'". 

D. Salem was a particularly repulsive young man, and" his cousin- * 

found him d4^spi cable ^ Go^to i^ge 372* 



Sftlem^s cousin haci ll^tf^to the" family, aftid was really only 

* assembly l^ine factoiT^wopkor with Go td. 

page 373 . \ ' * ... 
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Your choice was A: After becooaing a success^ he wished to free himself 

^ of his family connections with the siiaple villagers* 

- • . 

This answer is incorrect* The ties of kinship are very strong in 
Arab pulture, and it^s very unli4cely that they would or could - be 
put a«lde so easily. ^ Although this explanati{jn might serve well in scane 
* 'cultures, this is probably not the cause Mustafa's behavior.. 



* Reread the passage, and make another choice. 



\ 
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You chose B: Salom's cousin feared for the competition, which the 
hard working villager would create for his job. 

Thxs incorrect ^nswr shows that you have not analyzed the situati 
carefully, it is highly unlikely that under any circuastances a simple 
villager like Salem, with little or no industrial training, would be 
6Civen A ,ob which woald be in competition with Salem as a middle-level 

Carefully reread the passage and make another choice. 



on 
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Your choice was C: Traditional practices have brc4»a down in 

Alexandria « 

Right I You have seen the central factor of Chan^ whlcl^ la operating 

' , r 

here. In the more modern urban iftreas, there is a gipater ei^phasis on 

productive efficiency &s a meanai toward the Arab goal of IndustrialJLzatlon 

. • ( 

and a diversified economy, >^ ^ 

Salem *s cousin has probably accepted these new ideas as right and 

necessary, and although kinship ties ^ire still quite str<mg, h& does not 

* 

allow theiB to interfere with the efficient handling of his work. 



Go on to the next pas3tigej 
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You Chose D: Salem was a particularly' repulsive young man, and hia 

^ - • . ■> 

cousin found hi© despicable. 

This answer is clearly wrong. Yo\i ^ave allowe^ yourself^o read 
descriptions and attitudes into the passage whldh are nQt really ttere. 
There is nothing in the passage which would support the choice you have 
made , % * 



Reread the passage ; reading only what there, and make anothe] 
choice, \ . 
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» .* ♦ • ~^ * 



■ ■ - ( • . • • • : : : ■ ■ 

You« clios« 1: Salem^s cousin- had lied to the family, and was *]^ally; 

otily an assembly line factor worker with no infXyenbe^ 



1 * 



Thlaf alternative is incorrect » Thpre is no ev±<lence iii th^ i^isdag^ 
to support such a position, y^y to base youc^^onjslusions on logical' 
ana-lysls 'of the possible ^explanations for" which you have*, e-s^dence . 



Reread the passage and isake another choipe. 
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• An AjBerlcan hus±t^gkmAy,klhert Barrington, ; In « ^pt on a buying, 
to^K is surprised iottmt^ his business deaUnga he i? o^n In 
contact *lth ii^ny mBrci;iw^^vhoae nationalities are not Egyptian. 



•Aaiong .the more- promii^ont foreigners he comes^n contact with- are 

, ^ ' . •' •:. : V:- ^ 

^ Armenian^, 'Chinese; and Japapdse . These men seeia to bel i^ell equipped 

for their work, being. intelligent, shrewd, and sound busihessmen. " ' 
* ■ , < -'-^ '•'». • . • . •■ " ■ • • . 

Mr, Barrington is quite 3at:iafiea by hi^ transactions with these Dien 

but he wonders why they ai^ So abundan-t in the Ifear E|ist. . . 
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Which of the f oil owing ijest explains this circumstance? 

A. The percentage of aliefts l^x the ^business world is representatW 

' " ' N ' • " ./.' ■ . . ' ' •' " 

V. of. their proportions in the populaJtion as a whole. <5o to 

•'. , V ■ ' • ■ ■ ; 

.•■ 376 . ' , 

B. Mr. Barrington»3 busjUies;? is one which has long been dominated 
by for^gners. 



and is an exception to the usual 'occurrence 



Go to ..page " 377 



Thes^vf^reign merchants take the place of the Egyptian middle 
class, which is too smaltl for the economy ' s needs J,^^ Go to 



page 



378 



D» The Arab as an indivliiaal is not intelligent enough to fee a 
good businessman, so sraartfer fx>roign "merchants have, taken:, over 
the Egyptiaan business worltf". ' Go to page 37*^ » '> ..«. 
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Your choice was ^1^^; Tho pGrc^iitage of ali^^ns in tfeie. business world Is*: 
represontativo tjhi^ir proj^WtionJi ''in the population a'^^^^^^ 

/ Incorrect^ . While this- \3iiswer,^ may ap^ar to ftave a^r^ace l^ic^ ;|t 
is .baeo;< ijaaccurate **facts^\ per<seiitWjg;e of *ion-A^abs ln?*Egy»t* 

:J.s very smal»i, .beini*,.less thei.n 10%;' The iproportton tfee 'business ' 
•wp)rlci is constderabl^i^argiBr.'tEan .this Ij^. ^ ". > ; 
Reread tho pass%« atvd make anotiier\ciikOlt?e', ' 



\ 
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Your choice was B: Mr * .Harrington's business is one which has long been 
d'bininated by foreigners^ and is an exception to the usual occurrence, 

Thls*ls incorrect. There, is no evidence in the passage to suggest 
that Mr* Barriifcgton's field is in any way an excep^tional one. In fact^ 

y 

ivlr* Barrington would .discover this same state of affairs if he were ^ 
involved in any nurober of various 6usihesses and professions in the 
Egyptlsein economy^ * 

Reread the passage^ and make another choice^ 
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Your choice was C; These »e.ign merchants take the place of the 



Egyptian middle class which » too small for the economy's needs. 

This answer is the best of the alternativesTisted. *^The many 
centuries of ar largely agricultural economy has not produced in Egypt 
a nfrge native middle class of merchants and entrepreneuTs. In Egypt »s 
present surge toward industrialization, the middle-class vacuum has Jaeen 
-filled, as it has for centuries and in usitiy countries with similar 
histories, by "Toreigriors from large trading economies (such as China). 
These non-Moslem, non-Arab foreigners can be replaced only when the 
development of an indigenous middle-class has evolved to the Mlegroe ^ 
that they fill the present va'cuum. * 

Co «wi tu the next passage. ' ' " 
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You Chose D: The. Arab as an individual is not Inte-lligent enough, to b© 
a^good businessman, so smarter foreign merchants have taken" over the 




Egypt! m business worJ.d. ' ^ 

f^is stateraent i ike most generalizations regarding- nationalities* 
and cultures is abslirU..' The state. of affairs described in t^^is passage 

IS not the result of any differential intelligence,. YpiAr choice is 

* • 

indirect , , . , 

j Reread the passage, lookinfj for y more significant factor to> ^ 
a<.i,ount for Mr. ftamngton's observation, and make • another choi,G/, 
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ctmpxisfb0nslv^ pro^xpai for hiring new emp^k^^es^ 



{production mip^mert^^ndlal^g of household el€tctrl9al 



ting up a 



pany Is 



* concerned wltl&^tha 
wppliancMT; Several programa a^ «valtMft:ted by a slx^nian boards composed 



of *3 Aoericans and 3 Arabs^ After careful evaluation JMad discussion^ 
do0 hiring ptoiptwei Is, selected for impleasntatlon, 



I. 



■A 



I 
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, • Whtch-sjw tlhe following prograas^Oltla you Sidvlsc^ tha boaij^j^o 

% Smplbyfees ax?e sel€K^ted on- the. basis of a short, interview ^ 
^ and a* review of past ref^reafces cdnc^rnihg their capabilities, 

\ * Go* to page , . 371 ^ • ' . . • *i * 



; 2. ^ Emp-loyees are chosen on the 1tiaj|is o*^j:^ll^ion and* sex, without. 
« regard to pas,t exp^rieiK:-e cfr capabilities. Go tb pag^ 372 

* * * - ' * 

3* All prospective employees /a re given a Complete battery of ; • 
' - t^sts; Inx^luding 5-ntelllgence, dexJterlty, and psychol-ogtcaj' 

■ ■ ■ " ■ . ■ 

personality lii^as^ures* finployees are then chosen according * 
^o their scores on these tests** Go to pag^ 373 

■. . "rr"* 

4* Bniployees are chosen on a kinship basis^ withL.relatiice$ of 

* supervisory personnel being given preference*^ Go to pa^e 374 

1^ . ^ ^ " ■ ■■ 

5y Mo Comprehen^ve selection procedure Is possible due to. the 

A _ * 
. labor iSortage. In t*ie cotrtrles. of the Kef.r East« Go to , 

pftge 375 ... • ' ' ■ ♦ 4.. 
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You cbo^e 1: |tapioy«es ar« selected on th^ basis of a short interview 

- . antr*a>^ review of pa'^ t^feirences concarraing tidier ;tapabiX4tt^A 

Very gootf* Well insure red, ^ / ^ 

• This is the correct procedure for the company to adopt « In a factory 

of the type described in the passage, the need for a certain amount of 

»♦ . , *• 

techni<^l^ skill, and a desire on the part of both American and urban 

♦ • ♦ > * * 

CJairo businessmen for productive eff ie*«aicjc^rules out a i^electlon program 

balsed on such non-objective criteria as religitu , ">iaily connections^ 

•This trend towards an emphasis on t)roductive efficiency and merit-based 

select l^n- systems is one of tlie first steps i^Uich busine^ must take ^ 

in agnation which is seeking economic ai{d industrial growth, / ^ 

Cro to page 376 , , ^* 



V 
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Your cholc« was 2: Baploytes are chosen on th« baslis of ^liglon and . 

sex, without rcfgard to past experience or capabilities. 



While it would probably satisfy some traditional villagers, would it 
be considered .satisfactory by modenl', urban Arab businesMnen as well as 

by theVAmerican board members? Wouldn't this selection program be likely 

» . ' * \ * 

to result in an inferior work force? 



<^ to' page^ 370 ^ ' 
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You chose 3: All prospective etoployees are given a complete battery of 
• 1^ tests, including Intel ligijncei dexterity, and psychologi<»i 

personality measures* Bnplpyees are then chosen according 



to their scores on these te^sts. 



i 



Oould this program be implemented successfully? In America, such tests 
are often statidard procedures^ but wouldn't the reservedi cautious, and 
aloof Arab rbsent personality tests as an invasion o^ his privacy? In 
this cas4, Aritbs would not apply^for a job with a coinpany whi^h ewp^oycu 



such p^cedures* 



1^ Go to page 370 \ 
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You ch<*sV^: Baplo/ees ai^ c^'bsen on ^. kiiaship b«sis with relatives of . 
- " . * supetvj^sory. perSosnneiv being giyen preference. • . • . 



Would this 90luticn^ft*a^ti§fy tho^ Americans and the mo^tn ui|baja Aiab; 
busii\©ssinen? Alt&Odiini^ 'Such practices ^ re /common in the more txaditiona.1 
village areas,* a count i^^'eUirheStly seekincf ec6nomi<> and industrial gix)wJth 
wcnid bj^ unable ut llze such a program in its more p^gressivo urban ' 



areas . 



Go to page 370 » 
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Your choice was 5; No comprehensive selection program is possible due 

to the labor shortage in the= countries of ^the Wear East. 



Thij re^nse is incorrect since labor shortage is not the main 
problem in a city such as Cairo. 

: \ " . 

While there may. be shortages-^n the ranks ot the trained labor forces, 
if no comprehensiYO selection program were possible, one w<3uld be forced 



to hire for a highly technical business anyone, who applies. 



• Go to page 370 , 



376 



In a small Arab village a team of American student veterinariana >aa 

4 -^^ ^ 

attempting to Improvel^the standard cattle strain 1^ the area through a 

T • • : ■■ • . 

propram of artificial ins^ination* The team arrived in tlie village 
and bagati simultaneously to explain and implement tha program, The * 
program wis a sound one » and many of the villagers at tirst accepted it,* 
only to latfer become wary and reject it completely when the improve** 
ments they Expected were not Immediate!^ seen. 



. V- 



V 
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If you wer« asked %o analyase xlm failure of* thls^^program, wlMi* 
factoor ad you think the tWan failed tp nu^lse? 

1, The Arab Villagers were 1111^1^*6 and could not understand 

tiie nodern and scientific ideas. Go to page> 375 

» ^ 

' 3. Tb» Arab villagers i»ere too inoEatlent to wait for the full 
scale results of the progras. ^ to pag e; - 37^ . 
* - 3- The Introduction of this scientific technlqiie was contrar^r 
^ to the zvlljriaas beliefs of the vlllaaers, Co to {Age 3B 0f 

^ • • , 

A The introduction of new ideas was done too fast «ith<tat \ 
^ , * letting the villagers get*us©d^ to the ideas. Go to page 



5. Cattle are of very little Inportance to the Arab villagers, 
ab they were not very>j»ttthusiastic. P*«® • 



7 



\ ... 
. You cho^e^l! ^The Aiab viMag«rs were illiterate and could not underatftnd 

tific Idea. . * /I ^ 



the modem and sclent: 



J >fbile many of the Villaifers are illiterate, and would not uiaexart^n^T'''"-^^ 
very technical langiuage. It would not he a dif|ricult procedure to explain 
the pirogram oially >n a manner, which the experimced Arab farmers could 
undeijptand* * 



Go to paige ' 376 , 
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You chosen 2: The Ai«b vlllaj^rs vem too* impatient to wait for the 
full scale results of the progran. 



Tho traditional life of the small villager changed little ovexWny 
of the past centuries « Therefor?, would Impatlonce for quick results 

I ' ■ ■ ■ 

usually fee found among these people? - * 



Go to page 376 . 
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Your choice was 3: The introduction of this scidntlfic technique was 



'J 



contrary to the religious Jjellefs of 'the villagers, 



Althougb the Moslem religion has a profound effect on the dally' 

♦ 

life of the Arab villager, it says nothing about the specific problem in 



question, 



Go to page 376 . 
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You clxos« 4; The introduction of new ideas v^s ^ne too fast, without* '. 
letting th« villagers get used to the ideas. 

An «x<jellent choice. It shows that you g;et right ^ the essential point 
Y<^u are makliig fine progress* , ^ ^ * ' 

This analysis is correct. The life pattern of the Arab villager 
i» a traditional one and' it has been much the same for i^any centuries. 
These people who were untouched by change for sj^long are lik^^y^to be 
wary of it when it comes too fast.* By introducing the program gmdually, 
jfcith advance publicity about what results could b^ expected^ and their 
advantages, a tnuca greaver degree of trust and cooperation could have 
been established; 

Is your analysis of the probl*^m applicable to this problem only? 

Go to the next passage on page 383 » 



Your choice w&s S: Cattl« ar^ of very little impartance, to the Axui ' 
viilmgeM^ and thuai they were tiot enthusiastic* 

Cattle are' an important source of food for the Arab villagers, and 
are, highly value<J» being less conaion tha^ sheep. There was pipbably a 
genuine lntere«t^ili improviihg the cattle. Isn't there evidence of this 
in the paaaikge? ^ ^ ^ 

However, some ot^ier factor is responsible for the failure reported 

. • ' 

In the. passage. • . • 



Ck> to page 376 . 
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^ tti^ Prosdde&t of a dw^lpptng nation mak^a a speech ooaoernlng 
aatio<ial goals* la this sp^ch ha outlines a program for the axpaiu^JLon 
of Industrialization and acorioinlc 1&rowth^ ^^Is progrtw calls for oiu^H. 
sacrifice on th© part of th«, jpieopl© in order to jbrVlog .tli« couj^tjpy.to a 
position of inclustrlal str«ngtli and economic stability, .For ^^xampl*^ * . 
consular goods^^must ba curtailed, that mora r^soujrcf may ba chanifer^d 
in^o haavy Industry. . - . / - * * ; . , ? C v. 



kow do* you thiiik, the people of this develbping natl<» reacted to 
this speech? (This natipn c^wld certainly be repjresented lay sane <«t the 
Arafe nations which' you have been learning about,) , 

1^/The people are Very traditional and resist change In all forms ^ 
In %h±9 case^ they would Ignore the message^ Go to page 



385 



\ * 2* Pue to* their great resistance to progress, the people would 



V 



probably foment a revolutlm, to overthrow the President^ 
Go ,to page . 



3* ^Helng very much ti^ken with the Idea ^f tl^ir country as a 
* i&odern industrtj^l state^ the i^eoplc rally to the President/s 
call^ Co to pa??- ^ * . . 



Since \hH speech was mJRSe by^taelr national leader, tte ^^eople, 
I ready feeling the spirit of change^ would probably nfoderately 
favor and support njost of the President *3 ideas. Go to page 



favor and support njosx or xm Fresiaejai 
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You clios© I: The pfedple are v^ry traditional and resist /ctiange * in all 
foxms. In thia casev they would ignore the measage. 



Many of the peo|>le are largelt^ traditional in their outlook? however 

*^ * * » « » 

today the Arab nations are a culture in transition* Industrialization 

and change are noj^ considered in the same light 4hat they would have been 

30; or even 20, years ago* ^ 

Oo to p^ge 383 . 
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Your choice was 2: Due to their graat resistance to progress, the people 
wo^ld prcft&bly foment^i revolution, to overthro"^ the President. 



The extent of the AralJ^s resistance to chaite is not this great. 
While the? small villager may be «»ostly traditionl^l in his way of life, 
the resistance to chi6ige that -was oncequite strong is noy changing, 
furtheraore, are the; urhanf citiz^ps as t^ditional as those in the villages? 
In countries wjjere ?}ie l^ad^s are tjruly popularly chosen, wouldn't the 
likelihood of revolution be small? 



Go t<f page 333 . . 

/ 
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You choso 3; Being very much taken with the idea of their country as 
a modem industrial state, the pe<^phl©. rally to the Prestde^jf*^ call. 



Xin^ is anv incorrect answer. Alth^vgh there exists a gplrit of 
cliAnge anKmg many Ajrabs, the reaction described in 3 would not be the mos^t 
one. Ex^i^l: for a small group of political H^rals, a certain 
tlsm still exists despite the trend towards modemization* 
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Your choloe was 4: Since the speech made by their national leader, * 
the people., already feeling the spirit of change, would probably moderately 
^ favor and support most of the President*' s ideas « 
Very good* Well answered* * / 

This is the correct choice. The A i^bs, besides being quite "loyal 
to their elected leaders and national image,^ have great:!^ modiJ^led their ^ 
traditional way of life in recent years* A spirit of change permeates ^ |; 
the political, economic, and social spheres, and mode rtiizat ion and progress 
is^generally thought of as good for tlie nation. While this is liltly to* 
oe truer for the people in the large cities, the feeling has, to sonne degree, 
come ever, to^the traditional villagers* ^ . 

Go to page 389 . . . 
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j<An waa a prosperous Mld^Xd W«at farmer's son, but la 1919 h« 
left the tara and headed for Kansas City to Ibok for a Job, His 
fatber*s farm was one among^any that bad begun to use n^ly developed 
agricultural methods and modern mechanical equipment. With mechanlza- 
tlon and modern methods, John's father needed fewer people to work t%e 
farm. So John decided that he would try his luck In the city. He 

♦ 

was strong, healthy, capable, and willing to w^rk hard at a new Job. , 




.■^ . ' •••• ^ •■ • 

Cc^a^0rlng tl» conditions that existed in 191$ 1ft tS« United States, 



John* a pit\iation coulWbe»t be described by wlilcb of the following 



statei 



I. John »lck and tired of the hard work and long hours that 

f' ■ I - 

were necessary in running a profitable family fara* 

. 391 . 

Go to page 



%^ John waa a meiaber of the youj^ger generation of men determined 
to make an exciting life in the city, ^ 

Co ^o page 



Johi, waa one of the many young people who were pushed int9 the 
.4.t^ ijy the increasing mechanisation of American agriculture. 

^ <jO to page 3|&3 

/ofen*« father didn't want him' to livejOn tha farm, so he left 
li» s^ar^^h of .a new home* ^ * 

- ^ % ' <3p to page 394 



JotC4 did not J^pprove of the changes that his father was making 
oAv^he farm. He resented ail the machinery and scientific 
metheidf that were being Introduced, 

Go tv page 395 



* 



You chose 1 ; Jo^n was sick iad tlrad of the Jyaird w>rk ftad hours 
that v^re n^cessaj^ in mnning a orolitabl^ family fairm* . * 

Everybody who does it gets fed up /ith long howrs and' hard work 
sometimes, but does the passage indicate that this was John's coaplalnt? 

^'Go to page 389 . 

^ - • ... 



4^ , U 



You chos« 2: John ip/as a icemtoor tff Jtho younger gien^nration ot men d€kfeiittine<l 
^to mak^-^an excltinc life in the city, ^ ' ^ 

./ •'■■ ■ ■ .;. . ■ ■ , ■ 

Al thought there is lots of Evidence in the 20th Century that supportip ^ 

' ' . ' . * ' , . '* 

V^hls statement, does the passage indicate that this was the case here? 
Mgst young laen are intrigued by the notion of adventure' arid excitement in 
a ne^ environment j but many. others ivho make changes in their lives are 
not glided ^solely by a quest for exciteme|it* 
* Ck> to page' 389 * ♦ 



.4 



, • / 

You cliose 3: John was one of the many^ young poopl© who wore pushed into 
the city by the incx^asing aechanization of Aaerlcim agricultures.* . 




Good thlclting. Yoi^^hav© oxpertly ^analyzed t^e situation and have choaen 
the best-^ltemajiv© pos^i]^!®. 

On the surface it lookfi.^ though John "left the faun," but 3, 
which states that he was "pushe.^ into the city," correctly describes wh«\ 

happened to John^ Ctace machines bec^n tl^3.x Jai^e-scale invasion of the 

/ .A ' V 

fields and tlie barns 'of the American farajers around ^he time of World .IKar. 

V ' - : ' ^ ' ' , - ^- 

the human worker and draf f^animals were gradually displaced; * John ,s ex- 



It 



' periehce k^s a common one ^ not only for "hired hand^" but for family 
aons like John as well. 

Scientific methods and "Hindus trial procedures forced, a shift in the . 

settlement T>attem of the population. Some saw the change as a challenge ^ 

*• * . 

an opportunity' to try their luck on a new r^lm« Others submitted to 
the displacement with quite different attitudes. Both views helped l(o shape 
America? i^l^uture development. 
Ck) to page 396 . 
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You cho^e 4: John's father dxdn't want him to live on the t&m, so he 
left in sea^rch of a new ho^. • 



I ' Is the emphasis in the passage John*s home as 



.tive 4 indicates? 



For Ar.ericah fanners tn 1919, their homes and their jobs were essentially 

inseparable, but. only one of these is discussed in thi^s passage. 

^•^hat IS the main topic and it^ Significance for John, for his father. 

^ * * , 

*^ * ^ 

anc whore John can live? ^ ^ ^ 

•Go to page 3%B^ , - , 
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/ . - . • 

You chose 5: John did not approve of the changes that his father 
was making in the farm. He resented all the aachineiy- and scientific 
methods that were b^ing introduced* 

some young men rf sent change in the form of "progress" and modem- 
ization, but, Generally speaking, thoy ,are fc-w. Does the passage indi- 
cate that^hn is one of those few? * In 'addition, isn't it usually the 
young who welc<Mae change and. the old who resist it? 

Go ''to page 389 , - 
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Ali and his' young wi 



his father *s village hooie and beaded 
for a neairby small city where a new industry was being established. 
Most of the people who were already living in the city were employed 
in small businesses and the service trades, and thus wer6 not available 
for the new factory's labor torce. Soothe new induftry had s^t 
•reitt'es«ntative» out to many *of the surrounding villages to recruit 
workers, since most of the Arab nation's populal^ion was rural. 

All,, who had helped his father raise sheep, had no other specific 
work skills, but- he had attended the local school so he was the first 
of his father *s family who could read and write* 
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A thumb-nitil sketch of All would make it clear tlimt which qS 
th« following probably is a statement of his main reason for leavinc 
his fmther'a village home? * ^ 

* » * 

1» All and his father believed ithat going to the city to 
* work in the factory offered a brighter future for the ^ 

young man than tending sheep near the village didv Go to page ^ 

2^ All and his father realized that the pVoflt in sheep- 
raising was steadily declining and it soon would not 
be sufficient to* sdppojrt both families. Go to page 399 . _ 

> ^ 

3, Ali and Hia wife both waited to get away fVo© the cider 
folks, and going to work*^.n the new city factory provided 

a good excuse for, them to leave the village ♦ * Go to^ page 4<^o . - 

4, Ali and his fat^r did. not agree on sheep-yaislng and ^ 
^ marketing prooedure^, and since it wa$ hisr fatheir*s home^ 

^ All was the one who had to » leave ^ Go to page . * 401. 

5, Ali has no proper ^sonse of responsibility about helping 

his r.lu father with his work, and so .he considers <»ily ^ ' 
his fjwn interest >. . Go to page ..'02. 
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You chose 1: All and his father beliv^d that going to th© city to work 

in the fac ^ry offered a bri(jhter future for the younci- man 

?• 

' • than tending sheep near tho village did. 
Very good-. You areeutiJlzing the information in the eplsoded to its 

'4 

fullest extent, .Continue. * • ' 

This choice is correct . There are several hints in the pa^aa^^e that 

cquid tte used to justify this choice* ^ ^ 

Since his father has sent Ali to* school, he probably ig*anted Ali to 

b*^ better prepared for life than he had been. Further, All's literacy 

probably wouldn't be fully utilized by tending and marketing the family's 

rel i* iv<Iy small flock of sheep« Thoreforis, since both men, are awa^c^ of 

"* » 
the nation's emphasis on the development of local industries, the prospects 
t , 

fo^- t)3.e future look hrtghter for the young in the area of industrial work 

««>' 

U^n they do In the area of small-ecale livestock^ raising. 
Co to page 403 , 



3dd 
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You chos« 2: Aliv^d lAs father realized that the profit in sheep- 
raising was 5teaVl|.ly declining, and it soon tvould not be sufficient 
to support both families. . 



What has this progi^ro l^adicated a^bout the relij^ion of the country, 
and *hat are the expenses of steep rtUsinc? \vhaf ca'h be said about 
population growth all over the world? With these factors, in mind, 
reconstruct the picture of Ali's situation. 
' Go to page 396 . 
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You chos« 3: All and his wife both tvanted to g«t away from the older 

folks, and going to work In the new ciiy factoiir provided 
a good eKcuae for th^ to leave the village. 

This sort of situation may bo tho case when young couples live with 

A, 

their in*-laws. However^ in Moslem countries, the older people are shown 
great respect and deference by younger people* Therefore, wouldnH the 
condltidne in the household have had to be quite tmpleasant for the 
situation described in 3 to have occurred? 1 

Is this statement the main reason ^for the departure? Imagine how 
Ali and his family see the matter^ 

Co to page 396 * ^ ^ ^ 



401 




you -Chose' 4: All* and his father did not agree on sheep-r«lfling and ^ 

marketing procedures, and since It was his father s hoiae, 
All was the one who had to leave. 



Sometimes ydung men and their fathers do disagree abput how th.ings 
shouXd be done. However, does ,t ho passage indicated such disagreement 

-here? • ^ 

In addition, wliat. are the 'sheep- raising and marketing- procedures ' 

in this Arab villace? • - ' 

Go to page 396 % 
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You chose 5: AH bAa nc^ proper sense of responsibility about helping 

. " J- ' ' 

his old tAt}x«\ with his work, and so he considers only 

' «<■ ^ ■ ■ ■ 

his own interests. . ' 



This choice is incorrect. Although many Arab men may marry ;>at 
relatively late ages, does the passage; indicate that Ali'^father is an 
old man. or that he is dependent* on him? In addition, aren't older people 
*?sp^clally parents traditionally treated with great respect? 

Go to page . , 
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A young ArAb, Sftlim, ftad his wife llv6<l. In a small village. 
^Smllm hftd heard that there was a great luud for workers In the factories 

V - 

the large cities. After much thought^ S^llm decided to take his iwife, 
leave their village and move to -Alexandria in the hope of finding work, \. 
SallBi had very*little money and his otfly skills were In agriculture ^ 
After they had arrived in the city^ the first need^of 3allm and^his 
wife urns to find a place to live while he searched^ for a job^ 



» 



Frcin the information given in the ^ssage. choose the most 
probable plac>e that Salim would live. , 

!». The central area of the city, where many ot the factories 
^ are located. Go to page 



2, The out^irts of the city. Go to page 406^ 

3* The middle iTjiCome residential area^ where mijypy of the old 

407 

. hcoies are located « Go to page 



4» A rural area^ froa which he could <^cig»i|te Jto» the city ^ 
Go to page 



V 



405 



Your choice yas 1: The cential area ol the city, where many of the factories 

are located. 

The central area ot a city is usually 
very old and overcrowded. Much of its area is talken up by connerical 
establishments of various kinds,' Tlxus, the space for resldencts here 
is very limited and already crowded* 

Go to page 403 , * \ . 
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You choam 2: Thm out»klrt» of th« city. . 

Correct. Your choosing this answer shows that you aw» *und#r»tandin« 
and retaining tha, materials presented in this situation* 

Many aXvaa sections hav# developed around the lar«e cities. *Thes« 
are composed, in large part, of people w}?o have recently, UTte Salim. com 
from small villages with no money or skills and ar« forcad to live in 
these poverty stricken areas which arc the "neW slutts." Here the iinem- 
ployment rate Is high, and housing is astonishingly laakeshift. Disease 
and iRal,nutrltlon are also rampant. 

\ It is from area? such as these that a highly mobile factoxy woric 
force might be recruited, since it. was the piospect of factory employment 
that brought tham to the city. * , 
Go to paga 400 » 
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You ^ose 3: Tb« middle incom© residential <^b«, wher« many of the old 

1. • . • 



hones aare located* 



Sallffl and his wife had very little money, and his lack of industrial 
skill* would probably make It difficult for him to find work inimediatley. 
Under these circumstances, unless Sallm had a wealthy relative in 'the 
city, he probably could not afford to live in the better residential areas. 



Go to page 403 . 
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Your choice T/as 4: A ^ral area^from which he could cosnnute to the i::lty* 



A3reaa «uch as the American aubuiib are still rare in Aiab countries. 
Where they do «xist, they ai:« occupied by the rich. PurthenBOie, coanaotlng 
trtinsportation is non-existent, and since Salim did not. own a car, commuting, 
would be impossible for him except on fpot. Although villagers' ^re used 
to walking fairly great^ distances, Salim is ^ob-hmitlng and thus would 

ift)t choose a place to live which would add to his necessaiy -jlaily walking. 

— ^ e 



409 

* 

. ^ * * 

* An Anerlcaa sociologist is muking a survey of certain Middle Ea«t 
trmdltional practices in the care o| the childreA,- family stnicture, the 
role of the husband and wife,,,: etc. He wishes to gather data from 

' villagers, but he needs a fairly large sample, and his time is IJjnlted. 
He is told that therfe ^apre many recently arrived villagers living in the 
i^lun areas on the outskirts of the large cities, so he decides to use 

^ these people as the sample population for his study. 

When he completes his stu<^,-he finds that his. results are greatly 
differenrt from those obtained by a team of his colleagues who did similar 
flel4 investJ^gations in the siftall villages the year before. Hi» results 
Ahow a much greater break away from traditional ideas among the young 
people ^han his colleagues* findings indicate. 
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, {Which of the following alternatives would you u«e to esq^laln: tbeae 
discrepancies la.t^rias of what you know about the |90pl<^ involved? 

1% Hie people liviag in the slum areas are different from the 

• * ^ 411 • 

people in th* villages « Go to page % , 



2:. 



Things are changing .'so fast in Arab ^ cuPiture that the differences 

" 412 

were reflections of these great changes « Go to page 



3 , One of the groups of people^ either the villagers or sIvod 

dwellers, was untruthful and misleading in thair answers to 

413 

the sociologists' questions. Go to 'page 



4 . Recent changes in the Koran^ the Jiloslem holjTbooJc, have 
changed the attitucies of the Arab villager^ both in the 



villaQ^ and In the slum of the large city, " Go to page 

r 

* ■ \ 
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Ofour clK>lc« was 1: Th« people llvinc in the slim area^ are dlfleient 
<z<Mi tlM people iQ the villages. 

^y<Jur .aitswor is correc^ It shoxm you understood the episode. 
Thoae people who vould leave their village hpnes and. families to 
try to find i?o^c in a large city are basically different from those who 
stay behind. • \ ' • 

■ • 1 • 

Further, life In a poverty stricken slum breaks • down certain other 
traditional family structural eleroenta, because Ufa in* these slums is • 
vei^jr different from the twnjitional way of life "in the small vAlage. 



Thus, these people v/ho are -more willing to break traditional i^tterni to 
begin with, become even more receptive to oth^ change "after some time 



in their new surroundings » 
Go to page 



J. 
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You chose 2: ^Things are changing so fast in Arab culture that the dif- 
ferences were lections of these great 'changes^ 

* 

^ Although the Arab culture is, a culture in transition, w>uld basic 
social changes such as these occur v/ldely within on# year? Every change 
i,s tempered by theprobleiij^ traditio,ns, .resistance, etc, of centuries.^ 
Go to page 409 * ^ * 
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Your choice was 3; One of trfe g-roups of people, either the villagers * 
or the slum* chvellers, was untruthful and misliwicliiip in their answers. 



While this may be an Explanation in this kind of re- 
search, does the passage indicate that untruthfulness is the case here? 
• Go to page 409 ^ 
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You chos« 4: Recent changes in th© Ko^n, the Mosl«m holy book, have 
changed the attitudes of the Arab villager both in the village and in the 
slum of the lai^e city* ' n 



Incorrect, \7hile interpretations of the Koran may change sliijh^tly, 
the Koran itself, like the Jud^tep-Oirist Ian Bibles, is not altered. But, 
even changes in Interpretation wouldv^ot inaaediately cause rapid wi<te- 
sweeping changes in the .traditional practices of the population* 

Ck> to page 409 . 



Hovard Hall» the newly elected Junior senator from a central 
atate^ is vigorously going about his datles^NiJirough the first few 
months of bis term in Washington* He is ^ager to fulfill hl^s campaign 
promises to his constituents and to fill their requests* Likewise^ 
the new Senator Ball; has many ideas about reforms in committee 
procedures that would improve efficiency in governments 

Within Just hli5 first few months , he has been very busy, intro^ 
duclng four major pieces of legislation as well as making a major 
speech criticizing the outmoded procedures of the powerful Rules 

Committee. 

^ r 

«. 

However, instead of being successful^ most of Senator Hill's 
bills are being unduly detained ^in con^mittees, and he is having a 
difficult time getting cooperation from other senators/ including 
the members of his own party, which is in the majority* 
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^ How do you e3q>lala Senator Hallos difficulties? 
1 t the bloc of aenators from the southern states' Is against him, 
because he is from a far northern state-* . * 

Go to page 



417 



2 * Senator Hall dpes not observe the rules of Senate etiquette. 

418 

Go to page % 

3 , The l^esiden t^s a member of thejpinority partj/ jmA opposed 
Senator Hallos legislation. 

Go to page 
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4 « Senator Hallos bills are bad legislation^ 

430 

<3o to page 



5., Senator Hall is not handsome enough to capture the television 



audience « 



Go to page 
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YoMt choic« was 1: The bloc of senators from the southern states are 

against him, because he is from a far i»;rtherti state* 

If the legislation proposed by northern senators were opposed and 
blocked from passage by southern senators, and vice versa > wouldn't the 
Sel^te lose i^js effectiveness in accomplishing the passage of our nations 
laws? - 

Go to page * • . — 
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Your choic« was 2: Senator Hall <3oes not observe the rules of Senate 



As unlikely as this answer may seem at first glance^ it is the 

correct explanation. The Senate has a great , many unwritten rulers about a 

\ 

new senator* s conduct <i«rjng his early months in the Senate, He is sup- 



posed to remaii^ 



somewhat inactive for some time while he is learning the 



ropes" and establishing his reputation for sincerity and intelligence 



among his collea|fues, A young senator who proceeds too quickly » ignoring 

the traditional ^patterns, is very likely to meet with resistance. 
\ ■ ■ " . * ♦ 

\ Can you see any parallels Jjetween this situation and a situation 

inv^lvin^^^lianges or the introductions o^ new ideas in tiaditlonal cultures? 
a»^o,ptts« 433 . • 
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Your choice WLS 3: The Presl<jtent is a member of the minority party and 

opposed Senator Hall's legislation^ 

This explanation is incorrect* The President ^ although very powerful 
in his own rights is limited :(.n the power he can exercise over Congress, 
especially when his party is in the minority. If Senator Hall had ob- 
tained the cooperation of ^ the members of hi^ own party, his legislation 
probably would have been effected even if theie were opposition f^^'Om the 
P4^8ident. ' \ 

How could Senator Hall get such cooperation in his work? ^ * 

*• 

Go to page 415^ ^ ^ 
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Your choice was 4: Senator Hallos bills are bad legislation. 



Incorrect, ^ If the content of his lecislation were Senator Hall»s 
weakness, woultjn^t one of the important members of his party probably have 
helped him, guidine him toward a sounder direction? 

Go to page 415 ^ 
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Yoyr choice was Si Senator Hall was not hpdsome enough to capture the 

television audience* v 



Popularity with the audience of the mass media 1b Important in 
ge1>tlnc «l©ct«d, but it does not have a great effect on » new senator'* 
ability to get legislation passed In the Senate. 

Go to page 415 . ♦ 
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Oiarl^. Hugh«a, mn A«ertcim pnxtmor of agronoay, i. s«nt by the 
Itoited St»f . covnment to an Arab village, whara be 1, to hoW 
maatint. with tba local villager, on the subject ol liap«>vi«« the cLjm 
the arae. sach evening, Prof.or Hughaa holda Ulacuaslon aeaalopa, 
<lurint ^ich the villagers preaent tliair idea, lor l«prova«ent.; 

At the llrat aeaaion, Profeaaor Hugbea lnfo«. the A»ba that alnca 
time 1. liMlted it will be poa.lble to dlscuas oi^y the idea, which aeea 
to hl« to be momt likely to help «K>.t of the grciup. To aeve tlae, all 
other idea, will ha dropped without dlscuaalon. At the flrat few 
aeetlnga, ti»a village man o^fiir many ideaa. W, iff fitful onaa «^ 
proipptly ruled put by Profeaiwr Hughe., but there arl plenty of others 
offered which are good and theae are discussed. 

After the flrat few nlghta. Professor Hughes notice, that his 
meetings a^a getting smaller and «iiailer, and fewer and fewer idea^ - 
ara being Offered'by the^en who do attend. Professor Hughes xvonders 
about Aha reason for this decline in the seminar attendance and ^ P 
participation. * , 
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How would you explain to Professor Hughes the decline of his / 



thfi Arab9 are embarrassed by Prc«:t . of Hughes* franlC'"^k^eat 
of their ideas. Go to page . 



/ 



The young Arabs soon ran out of Ideas to offer at t^e siee^ings, 

r-^ 425 ' ' / 

Go to page I ' 



3 . Arabs are not very sociable and they do not like/to associate 

' < 426 

• in groups^ Go to p»g^ • j 

4 . The Arabs resent t>rofe3sor Hughes " »« a figure/of ^authority. 

• 427 / 

Go to page j 

5 , The Arab vllla^rs are not very interested/in improving their 



cFops. Go to page 



428 
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You choae 1: The Arabd aire ^mbanrassed by Professor Hiig^sV. frank 
Judgment of their Ideas. 

Good* You are obviously employing logic needed to correctly 
choose tlie alteirtsajtives. ' * 

This is the correct explanaticm« The Arab is. very sensitive 
to criticism of hjjroself and his ideas. Tl^s is especially true T/hen : . 
Individuals are together in a group. The Arab see^s the public criticism 
as a *'loss of face** which can greatly embanass h±m and vhi<^ may even 
anger him/ The Arabs probably do not ^ish to return to the meetings 
after they had been embarrassed by having^ their ideaii^ criticized or 
disregarded* 

Would ^rbfessor Hughes have been more successful if he had «t 
least given some* token recognition ^r approval to all the suggested 
ide^fts? Or should he perhaps have had the Arabs evaluate" their omt 
ideas in s<»e other ^y so that they could have x«taine<| face? 

Oo to page . * ^ 
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You choM 2: Tho young Axabs ifoon ran out of ide^ to offer at th« 



r 



Tht* answer is i»coiyect, Alt&ough tflt numl^er of ideas offeirred nay 
have ^creasod as. ttie* meetings went oh, wouldj^t attendance have remained 
constant if the niJ&n felt that they were learning Important things? Actually, 
in neetlngs of this type,* one individual's. contributjjions usually trii^er 
mai^y inox« f rom other people, and the output does not chai«icter.ist^lly 
decline. ' . * > 

.Gk> to' page 4ro . . ' • 
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You chofte 3: Arabs are not very sociable and they do not like to ^ 
associate in groups. 



This explanation, is '. incorrect . If the Arabs did not wish to associate 

% 

in -groups, would they, have come to the first few sessions? Actually, 
most Arabs enjoy sociable group gatherings. 

Go to page 422 , . 
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You chos« 4; The Arabs resfiTiit Professor Hughes as a figure oi authority. 



Sin.ce Professor Hughes is an expert on the subject of agronomy, 

wouldn't he be the most likely person to conduct the meetings and act * 

as the eValuator -of the f aimers* ideas ^ Does the passage Indicate 

# V 
that the Arabs felt otherjwise? How are Arabs likely to regard people- 

of Professor Hughes* status? 

Go to page 422.1 % 
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You chose 5: The Arab villagers are not very interested in ijipTOving their 
crops, , , 

In the agrlcultvq;:aily based economy of the Arab village, the quality 
of the crops detennines the level. of the population's prosperity. There- 
^ for6, wouldn't the Arab villagers be eager to make any Improvements they 
can? ' ** ' 
Co to page 422 . . 
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Charles Slwoxia^ a liuiguage student ^ is going to an Arab village to 
do some advanced ^search on Arabic dialects. Re knows he must establisli 
a warm working relationship >vlth the villagers ^ if he is to obtain the 
cooperation he needs, in his research. 

On his way to^the village, his route takes him through a large Arab 
city where he has some time to spend, in a 4iative bazaar. He decides 
that a fitting way t^show his acceptance of Arab culture would be to 
buy the costume of an Arab nomad, wearing this to show his willingness 
to Identify with the Arab villagers. 

Soon after his arrival in the village, he dresses himself in his 
newly acquired outfit* Instead of getting the wiaiim reaction he 
expected, Charles is treated very cooly by the Ai«bs and can get very 

little cooperation fT<m them with^hls work. 

/ . 1 
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What best explains the cold reaction of the Atnh villagexrs? 

L . Charles was duped by a clever salesman^ aad the costume he 

• 431 

purchased was not an authentic one . Go to page 



The Arab villagers simply did not like outsiders, regardless 

432 

ot their style of dres^. Go to page 

The Arab villagers considered Otarles iQiresui&ptuous. * Go to 
433 



The Arab villagers all wore western business suits and thought 

434 

that Charles looked ridiculous. Go* to page 
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You chose 1: Charl«s was duped by a cleVer saresman, and the costvaae 
he purchased was not an authentic one. 



If this were the case, would the reaction of the villagers be 
that described in the passage? There is another explanation lor the probl 
ChA^rleB faced. 



60 to 
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You chose 2: The Arab villagers simply did not like outsiders, regardless 
ot their style of dress. 

. Since the Arab is a very gwicious and hosi^i table host, it would be 

considered bad manners to act cooly tovj^rds an outsider who had come to 
the village. 

Go to page 42df * , 
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You chose 3: The Amb villagers considered Charles presumptuous « 

Corrects This is th^ nioat appropriate alternative* 

Charles has made a co^on mistake, of individuals living* in a foreign 
• culture* He has gone too far in an ^effort to show his uhderstanding and 
acceptance* Charles* behavior is not 'expected of Americans by the vll lasers > 
and they probably thought he was being insincere* 

While understanding and acceptance o^ local customs and ♦ideas is ^ 
very important in establishing rapport > an excessive show^ as in ^ . 

Charles' case^ can have its own undesired results. 

In this case it becomes ridiculons because^. a nomad's clothing is ' 
not appropriate to the village; lt*s as if an Arab wore cowboy chaps and 
boots to make Bostonians feel tEnt he liked them* 

Go to page 435 ^ 
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You chose .4: The Arab villagers all wore western business suites and 
. thou0ht that Charles looked ridiculous. ^ 



\ 



The average Arab villager, must^wojrU very,hafd for very little 
eoRey, and thus wa>uld probably not vear western style suits, due to 
their cost and impracticallty. The villagers ^ear whatever is appropriate 
to the climate they live in «an4 to the work they do. Most likely if it ,* 
is western it is modified to |neet local needs and tastes. 
Go CO page 429 . 
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A group of Arab students were invited t*b attend a cultural exchaa 
at a camipus religious foundation. 'When they arrived, they were given 
a lecture on Oiristianity and its place in the secular world. After 
the lecture, ^here was a discussion of the prin<:iiples of the Christian 
faith, with an effort to impreis*^ the Arab students with the peace and 
well-being derivable from the Christian religion. 
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Whut do you. think the Arab students thought about th© program? 

1 , They were grateful for the Inf orinat4rOii^ since .they were eager 

to l^arn about America. "Go to page 

2 , Since ^the Arabs ajre quite religious, they are happy to be 

able to spend some tleie in religious thought^ Go to page 
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The Arab student^; reseated the one^sidedness of the discussion 

^ * 439 ^ 

Go to page , 



The Arabs were displeased since they had expected to conveft 

440 

the Christian students to the Jloslem faith « Go to page 
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You cho»« 1: They w«re grateful f<>a: the information, since they were. 

« * ■ 
ea;ger to learn about America ♦ 



Many^Arab students are very interested in learning about * America, 
but a lecture concentrating on religion with an effort towards conver- 
slon is proljably not the type of ^Infoimation these students are sToeking. 

Go to page 435 . 
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You chose 2: Sin^e the Arabs are quite religious, they are happy to be 
able t6 spend some time in religious thought. 



Although Kost Arabs are quite religious, their religion is not' 
Christianity, Thus, time spent in listening to a lecture on Chrlsti*p4ty 
would probably not be considered religious meditation by ^ese students, 

Gb to page ' ^ 
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You chose 3: The Arab students resented the one-sidediiess of the 
discussion. 

Very good. You have been paying attention and reading carefully. 

Since the program was publicized as a "cultural exchange," the 
Arab students probably expected to o::pIain the Moslem faith to an interested 
body of listeners* It^ is a very common mistake to try and impress indivld*- 
uals from other cultures with the superiority of. one's own ideas without 
a thoughtful consideration -and understanding of theirs* This is especially 
true in the area of religion, where most people am very sensitive to 
criticism. The Arab students probably v/ould have welcomed an exchange of 
ideas which would enable each group to leam something without placing 
any pressure on either group. 

Go to page 441 * * 
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You chos^ 4: The Arabs were displeased since they had expected to coq 

vert the Oiristian students to. the Moslem faith/ 

Although most Arabs feel quite stronsly about their religion, 
would a group of foreign students undertake to convert dnd,ividuals 
in the countiTT in which they are visiting? Actually, the Arab 
students are content to practice their religion, and not to interfere 
with other people's observance of their religion* 

Go to page 435, 




